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This book is dedicated to the memory of 
Elie Weeks (1903-1984). Founder and 
first president of the Goochland County 
Historical Society, Elie Weeks was tireless 
in his efforts “to interpret and preserve” 
the history of Goochland County. His 
devotion to Goochland’s history and his 
meticulous research have been an 
inspiration and an invaluable resource in 


the creation of this pictorial history. 
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PREFACE 


hen the Marquis de Lafayette returned to Goochland in 1824, he 
offered this toast to the citizens of the county: 

To the citizens of Goochland, and all the feelings which their old 
patriotism, their actual happiness, and their affectionate welcome cannot 
fail to incite. 

Those of us who have worked on this pictorial history of 

Goochland can only echo Lafayette’s sentiments. 

At the heart of this book is an assumption that a special spirit of grace 
unites the disparate people of Goochland, and the generous response given to 
our requests for photographs and information has verified the truth of that 
idea. To all of you who have searched your attics and your memories to make 
this book a reality, thank you. 

The creation of this book has been a team effort from start to finish, 
and it is impossible to express adequately the gratitude we all owe to Margaret 
Henley Walker and Eve Barenholtz, project assistants, who pursued and col- 
lected the information and photographs that have given life to this history. 

Also deserving of special thanks is Ed Crews, immediate past president 
of the Goochland Historical Society whose wholehearted support gave us the 
courage to embark upon this project. We have also enjoyed the enthusiastic 
support of the current president, Royal E. Cabell, Jr., and the entire board of 
directors. 

Our thanks also go to Frances Truett for coordinating the essay project 
for Goochland’s fourth graders; to Dr. Robert Hellman, historian and writer 
for editorial advice; to Roselle and Joe Scales, Annie Laurie Fitch, Sophia 
Pryor, Evelyn Anderson, and Eva and Howard Henley for their generous gifts 
of time and information; to Jane Saunders and the Goochland Garden Club 
for permission to use their photographs; to Kay Long of the Goochland His- 
torical Society Museum; to Kathleen Cabell, curator for the Goochland His- 
torical Society; to Carolyn Parsons of the Virginia State Library’s photograph 
collection; to Sandra Wilson of the Valentine Museum; to Ann Marie Price 
and Patricia Thompson of the Virginia Historical Society; to Nancy Gill of 
Goochland Magazine; to Sarah Dowdey and the Goochland Gazette; and to 
Richmond Camera for assistance with photo preparation. 

While we can name only a few of the many people who helped with this 
project, we are grateful to everyone who has contributed and especially to the 


people of Goochland for affirming our faith in them. 


CeCe Bullard 


Facing page: In the Goochland Court Order 
Book for June of 1825 is the record of the 
court's decision that “a new courthouse shall be 
built, that the amount for such building shall be 
levied one half in June, 1826, and the balance in 
June, 1827, and to effect the object of the court, 
Geo. W. Payne, W. Bolling, Benj. Anderson, W. 
Miller, Jno. S. Fleming, Capt. Wm. Johnson, 
Tho. Taurman and Wm. Taurman, or any five 
of them, are appointed and directed to report a 
plan of the building of the courthouse to the 1st 
day of the August Court, next.” Dabney Cosby 
and Valentine Parrish were paid $5,250 for 
building the new, and current, courthouse. 

FPF Associates photo courtesy of the Goochland 
Industrial and Development Authority. 
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Established in 1749, Goochland’s current boundaries and geographic traits have been 


ity of life and the character of the county’s inhabitants. 
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primary forces in defining the qua 


CHAPTER 1 


pproaching toach land 


eography is destiny. Geography is not only the shape of the land, it is a 
shaping force in the fate of those who live on the land. Inspired leader- 
ship and plain hard work may transcend geographic determinism, but 
ultimately there is always the land, its possibilities and limitations. 
Poetry resounds in the names given to the plantations claimed 
from the Goochland wilderness—Boscobel, Dungeness, Ceres. Every 
furrow, every clearing speaks of hard work and hope. Monuments and histori- 
cal markers testify to the heroism (and villainy) that have altered the lives of 
those who have lived in Goochland. Songs of suffering and survival still ring 
out in the quiet of a Sunday morning, reminding us that the human spirit can 
rise above the cruel demands of the land. Romances, ghosts and even murders 
have colored the complexion of the countryside, yet, when the winds of time 
have swept away the people and events that defined a given moment, it is the 
context that remains. 
The land was there first, and although it bears the imprint of our leaders’ 
grand designs and of our farmers’ determined toil, it is the land, its shape and 


contours, that endures. 
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Goochland’s Tuckahoe Plantation is of 
considerable historical and architectural 
significance. Home to one branch of 
the Randolph family, many of whose 
members played important roles in 
Virginia’s early history, Tuckahoe is also 
one of the finest and most influential 
examples of early Georgian architecture 
in this country. Today, Tuckahoe is the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Addison Baker 
Thompson, who open the house to 

the public. FPC Associates photo courtesy 
of the Goochland Industrial and 
Development Authority. 


Woodlawn stands majestically along 
the route of the old Three Chopt Road. 
Built between 1765 and 1775, 
Woodlawn was first the home of 
Captain Elisha Leake and his wife, 
Joyce. Following his service during the 
Revolution, Elisha Leake operated two 
gristmills located on Big Tuckahoe 
Creek near Woodlawn. In 1834, 
Woodlawn was purchased by Colonel 
Thomas Taylor of Goochland, who 
became famous for planting the United 
States flag on the ramparts of 
Chapultepec Castle on September 13, 
1847, thus ending the war with Mexico. 


Painted between 1790 and 1800 by 
the Payne Limner, an itinerant 
portrait artist, The Payne Children of 
Goochland depicts Alexander 
Spotswood Payne and John Robert 
Danridge Payne of “New Market” 
with their nurse. The little boys were 
the great-grandsons of George Payne, 
the first of the family to settle in 
Goochland, who served as one of the 
county's first gentlemen justices. 
Their grandfather was Colonel John 
Payne of White Hall, who served in 
the French and Indian War. Their 
parents were Captain Archer Payne, 
who served in the Goochland Militia, 
and Martha Dandridge Payne, 
granddaughter of Governor 
Alexander Spotswood. Few 
Goochland families have served their 
county, church and state with more 
distinction than the Paynes. 
Photograph © 1994 Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts, Richmond. Gift of Miss 
Dorothy Payne. 


George Inness, considered “America’s 
finest landscape painter” of the late 
nineteenth century, spent three 
months in the spring of 1884 
painting in Goochland. Of the more 
than fifteen hundred known Inness 
paintings, four, possibly six, can be 
attributed to this stay in Goochland, 
among them Gray Day, Goochland. 
Courtesy of the Phillips Collection, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Farm Still Life by Laurie C. Dove 


THE SHAPE OF GOOCHLAND’S DESTINY 

Geography is destiny, and the western lands of the Virginia colony had 
become unwieldy. “Whereas many Inconveniences attend the upper Inhabit- 
ants of the County of Henrico by reason of their great distance from the 
Courthouse and other places usually appointed for Public Meetings . . . ,” the 
Virginia House of Burgesses established 
the county of Goochland by an Act of the 
General Assembly on May 1, 1727. 

At the time of its creation, 
Goochland embraced land on both 
sides of the James River, beginning at 
Tuckahoe Creek on the north side and 
Manakin Creek on the south and ex- 
tending indefinitely westward. When 
Albermarle County was established in 
1744, and Cumberland County in 
1749, the boundaries of Goochland as 
we know it today were set. 

Although the House of Burgesses 
had reduced Goochland to a more com- 
pact and governable size, Goochland was 
then, and has remained, a county di- 
vided by geographic and social distinc 
tions. From the first, those who lived along the river and enjoyed the bounty 
of the fertile lowlands were generally wealthier than those who tilled the red 
clay fields of the back country. Blessed with a certain amount of leisure and 
relatively ready access to Richmond, the river families were often well con- 
nected politically and socially, and active in both spheres. 

A similar line of influence, if less wealth, followed the route of the Three 
Chopt Road across the northern edge of the county. Given ready access to the 
world beyond and imbued with a sense of service, many members of the 
Guerrant, Bowles, and Leake families followed the Three Chopt Road into 
military and political service. 

Yet, the backbone of the county has been, and remains, the province of 
hardworking farmers—yeomen, freedmen and, at one time, slaves—living in 
relative isolation from the great affairs of the world. Wresting a living from the 
land, raising families and supporting their immediate community have re- 
quired virtually all of their energy. 

Little has changed in this regard over the three centuries of Goochland’s 
existence. Today, parts of the eastern end of the county have become “bedroom 
communities” for Richmond, and the county’s ties to metropolitan Richmond 
are stronger than ever. But, beyond this slight shift in emphasis, the geographic 
and social distinctions that were apparent in the beginning remain today. 

Given these differences, what is it that has drawn so many from such 
diverse backgrounds to Goochland over the centuries? Is there something 


unique to Goochland and the people who live there? 


If one accepts the maxim that geography is destiny, one must look beyond 
the wealth of incident and personality that animate the landscape. What has 
defined Goochland over the years is the character of the land itself, a character 
reflected in the lives of those who have chosen to make this place home. The 
land is graceful, gently rolling westward toward the Blue Ridge and dotted with 
homes, old and new, large and small, that bespeak a gracious people. It is as if 
the land has imparted something of its own grace to its inhabitants. 

It is, therefore, in honor of Goochland’s citizens, both past and present, 
that we seek to record not only the flow of history as it has washed over the 
Goochland landscape, but also that special quality of grace that has made 
Goochland a place apart. 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR WILLIAM GOOCH ARRIVES IN VIRGINIA 

It was Sir William Gooch’s destiny to arrive in Virginia in the fall of 
1727, not long after the House of Burgesses had created a new county from 
western Henrico. To honor the new lieutenant governor, the colonial assembly 


named the first county established after Virginia’s original eight shires 
“Goochland” in his honor. 


Upon Gooch’s arrival in Williamsburg, Colonel William Byrd I] of 
Westover remarked: “By a great Accident we have a very worthy man to repre- 
sent Lord Orkney. It is Major Gooch, brother of an eminent Clergyman of that 
Name. He seems . . . to maintain the Character of a very just Man, and has a 
remarkable share of good Sense, good nature and good breeding.” 

Fortunately, Byrd’s assessment of William Gooch proved to be correct. 
Otherwise, bearing the name of Goochland might have become an embarrass- 
ment rather than an honor. In fact, Gooch proved to be Virginia’s most highly 
regarded colonial governor. 

Having served twenty-two years as gover- 
nor in fact, if not in title, Lieutenant Governor 
Gooch resigned in 1749 as a result of failing 
health. Gooch returned to England, leaving 
behind more than his name. He had buried his 
only son and grandson in Williamsburg, and as 
he wrote to a friend, their deaths left him like 
“Man stunn’d with a Blow.” He left this coun- 


try never having set foot in Goochland. 


THE ALLURE OF GOLD 

Long before William Gooch arrived in 
Virginia, there were rumors of gold to the west. 
Under orders from the Virginia Company of 
London to find a route to the South Seas or a 
source of gold before returning to England, Captain Christopher Newport 
and a large party had sailed to the falls of the James in the autumn of 1608. 
For the first time, the English had abandoned the safety of their ships and 
headed west along the river on foot in their search for gold. 


This sketch of the Belzoro gold mine in western 
Goochland was accompanied by a most enthusi- 
astic article that described Belzoro as “magnificent” 
and stated that “no single spot [in the gold belt] 

is more replete with mineral wealth.” According 

to Harper’s “the true wealth” of Belzoro had yet 

to be discovered, but based on its promise “the 
Old Dominion is destined to receive a large 
amount of immigration, and to speedily become 


one of the most prosperous States of the Union.” 
Sketch by J. R. Hamilton for Harper’s Magazine, 
1865, courtesy of Cherrie Hankins. 


Shown in this photograph, taken in the 1960s 
at a meeting of the Deep Run Hunt Club, are 
Joint Masters Major W. M. F. Bayliss and 
Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., with huntsman 
Gordon Erricker. Mr. Reynolds of the Reynolds 
Metals family was not only an enthusiastic 
hunter, he also bred and trained racehorses at 
his farm, Little Hawk, on Cardwell Road. Major 
Bayliss, one of Goochland’s most charming 
characters, served in World War I both in the 
trenches and as an aviator until he was shot 
down over German territory near the end of the 
war. He later served in India, Egypt, and Iraq. 
His marriage to Catherine Murat Williams in 
1932 eventually brought the couple to 
Goochland where, in addition to hunting, Major 
Bayliss founded the Goochland Gazette in 1955. 
In addition to serving as editor of the Gazette, 
Major Bayliss also wrote a column, “Looking 
Backwards.” A collection of these “slightly 
ribald” columns, which reflected the Major's 
gifts for storytelling, was published under the 
title Out in the Midday Sun. Courtesy of the 
Virginia State Library. 


Still home to a member of the Bolling family, 
Bolling Hall at Rock Castle was built in several 
stages and has been variously added on to and 
restored over the years. The first part of the 
house, however, was built around 1799 by 
Colonel William Bolling who continued to 
enlarge the house, which probably resembled 
the main center portion of today’s house at his 
death. Bolling Hall remained in the Bolling 
family for 158 years until it was sold in 1872. 
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Originally Sublett’s Store, Clarke’s Store at 
Manakin was, for many years, both the 


Manakin Post Office and a gathering place for 


ace 

S aeee! ; ; residents of the area. The Dover Mines Post 

Di bs Tea Office was established here in 1868, and in 

: 1909, the name was changed to Manakin Post 

Office. The Clarke family of Manakin ran this 
classic country store and post office until the 
death of beloved postmistress Miss Mary Clarke 
in 1961. Courtesy of Charles White. 


The current house at Sabot Hill was built by William T. Reed, Jr., and his wife, Mary Ross Scott Reed. Completed in 1937, this 


handsome brick Georgian house was designed by Baskerville and Sons and occupies the same site as the Italianate mansion built 


by James Alexander and Sallie Bruce Seddon in the mid-nineteenth century. It is surrounded by 160 specimen trees planted by the 
Seddons. Reminiscent of Westover, Sabot Hill features the same lavish use of interior paneling and takes advantage of the river breezes 
in its north-south orientation. Scattered around the Sabot Hill property are a number of old houses rescued and transplanted by 

Mrs. Reed who was well-known for her interest in historic preservation. Dennis McWaters photo courtesy of Sabot Hill Farm, Inc. 


Monahi oe 


The John Smith Map of 1624 shows the lands 
occupied by the Monacan. The dotted line on 
the north side of the James River indicates the 
Native American trail followed first by Captain 
Smith to a point just above the falls and later by 
Captain Christopher Newport. Newport and his 
party traversed much of modern-day Goochland 
in their search for gold. 


The largest of Goochland’s fertile James River 
islands, twelve-hundred-acre Elk Island is not 
only prime farm land, but also the site of a 
seasonal Monocan hunting and fishing camp. 
Archaeological research on Elk Island in 1978- 
1979, directed by Dr. L. Daniel Mouer of 
Virginia Commonwealth University’s 
Archaeological Research Center, uncovered 
artifacts as old as three thousand years as well as 
a number of cooking and storage pits with stone 
hearths. Panorama of farm courtesy of Mary Alice 
Boggs 


Ps 


Artifact courtesy of L. Daniel Mouer, Ph.d. 
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Led by a captive Monocan chieftan, the explorers traveled forty miles 
up the river to the point at which the Rivanna empties into the James (Co- 
lumbia). While they became the first white men to traverse what would be- 
come Goochland, Newport and his party found only enough gold to spur 
future, and unsuccessful, forays. It would be another two hundred years be- 
fore Goochland became the gold mining capital of the United States. 


GOOCHLAND’S FIRST INHABITANTS 

If geography is destiny, the Monocan Indians were doomed to death and 
displacement, once the English began their inexorable push to the west in 
search of riches and a passage to the South Seas. The Monacans, who were 
Lakota or Siouan-speakers, occupied the piedmont west of the falls of the James 
and exchanged annual raids with their traditional enemies, the Algonquian- 
speaking Powhatan Confederates who dominated Tidewater Virginia. 

It is thought that Native Americans first appeared as nomadic hunters in 
Virginia during the Paleo-Indian period from 8000-3300 B.C. By A.D. 1000- 
1600, these peoples had settled in palisaded villages and relied primarily upon 
agriculture—corn, tobacco, pumpkins and beans—for their subsistence. 

During Newport’s 1608 journey up the James, he visited two large 
Monocan villages, both on the south side of the river: Mowhemencho at the 
mouth of Mohawk Creek (one and one-half miles south of Goochland Court 
house) and Rassawek at the confluence of the James and Rivanna. 

By 1675, however, there were few Native Americans left in the Pied- 


mont. Many had retreated in the face of the white man’s military superiority, 


but still more had succumbed to his diseases. Those who survived the white 


man’s encroachment would either migrate or be exterminated by marauding 
bands of Iroquois and Susquehanna who roamed north and south along a 
trail that followed the path of today’s Route 522. 

Today, the only reminder of the Monocans in Goochland are the relic. 
rich archaeological sites on and around Elk Island where Monocan artifacts 


dating to 900 B.C. have been found. 


THE PROMISE OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 

Geography is destiny, and in a new land, there was new hope. With the 
red man vanquished, Goochland had ceased to be frontier and was widely 
settled long before the county became a political reality. In 1727, Goochland’s 
population, excluding the Huguenots, was approximately forty-five hundred. 
The James River, and the Native American trails that bordered it, had af 
forded relatively easy access for those colonists moving ever westward in search 
of new lands, new riches and, most precious of all, new freedoms. 

For the French Huguenots fleeing the persecution of Protestants in Catho- 
lic France, Goochland would become the promised land. Among the Hugue- 
nots who boarded Virginia-bound ships in the summer of 1 700 were Susanna 
Rochet(te) Michaux, who escaped the French king’s soldiers in a ship’s hogs- 
head, and Bartholomew DuPuy whose wife dressed as a man so that they 
could bluff their way to freedom as soldiers on the king’s business. 

Despite a bleak first winter spent huddled and homeless at the falls of 
the James, by the spring of 1701 some two hundred of the newly arrived 
Huguenots had made their way twenty miles up the James to abandoned 
Monacan lands secured for them by Colonel William Byrd of Westover. The 
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The Dover Church was formally constituted in 
1773 under the leadership of pastor William 
Webber, who had been imprisoned for 


“preaching the gospel with no authority except 
from above” but continued to speak out for 
religious liberty. The building pictured, the 
second Dover Baptist Church, was dedicated in 
1855 and burned in 1951 after which it was 
replaced with the current building. The 
gentleman on horseback was Goochland Sheriff 
“Uncle Billy” Crouch. Courtesy of Mary 
Katherine Sheppard. 
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Huguenots were granted five thousand acres on the south side of the river and 
five thousand on the north. 

Even before spring planting had been completed, the Huguenots had 
built a church and begun to transform the site of the Monocan village 
Mowhemencho on the south side of the river into a village called Manakin- 
towne, a name derived from their Monocan predecessors. While Manakin- 
towne became the center of early Huguenot settlement, several families moved 
to the north side of the river near the present-day Manakin where some of 
their direct descendants still reside. 

The Huguenots were not the only religious group to find refuge and the 
freedom to practice their religion in Goochland. In 1656, the Quakers had been 
driven from Tidewater Virginia for their opposition to the Church of England. 
Several Quaker families settled in Goochland, among them the Pleasants family 
who would, later, produce one of the three governors born in Goochland. 

Other denominations persecuted by the established church also found 
refuge in Goochland prior to the Revolution. On November 1, 1748, the 
Reverend Samuel Davies, known as “the apostle of Presbyterianism in Vir- 
ginia,” obtained a license under the Act of Toleration to establish a meeting 
house in Goochland. Byrd Church at Dogtown is directly derived from these 
first few hardy Presbyterians who met at Tucker Woodson’s house near the 
Courthouse. 


The Baptists, opposed by the established church and jailed in King and 
Queen, Culpeper, Spotsylvania, and Chesterfield, also found sanctuary in 
Goochland. On December 23, 1771, ninety-seven souls met to organize 
Goochland Baptist Church, commonly known in its early years as Nuckols 
Meeting House. 

Among those present at this first gathering of Baptists was Reuben Ford, 
who became the congregation’s first pastor. He, along with William Webber 
of Dover Baptist Church, would become an eloquent advocate for “liberty of 
conscience.” In 1784, Baptists from churches in the region convened at the 
Dover Meeting House to form the General Committee of Baptists whose forceful 
arguments for freedom of religion were to be espoused by Thomas Jefferson 
in the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF “NEW LAND” 

That America’s destiny lay to the west was manifest from the first, and 
in colonial Virginia the unclaimed lands to the west were a magnet for aristo- 
crat and yeoman alike. By the time Goochland was created, several large land- 
owners were well established in the county, and their spheres of influence and 
their property lines would shape the county for years to come. 

On April 21, 1695, William Randolph of Turkey Island acquired 1,221 
acres of “new land” (not previously patented), which included the future site 
of Tuckahoe plantation. His son Thomas pat- [ ae 
ented another 734 acres south of River Road [y/) ~ 
and west of Tuckahoe Creek in 1723, and when 
he died in 1729, his sixteen-year-old son, Wil- 


liam, was heir to some fifty-seven thousand 


acres to which he, too, would add in subse- 
quent years. 

When he died in 1715, John Woodson, 
the third generation of his family in this coun- 
try, had patented thousands of acres on both 
sides of the James River in what would become 
Goochland. Among Woodson’s holdings were 
twenty-seven hundred acres of new land on 
the north side of the river, west of Tuckahoe 
and east of Genito Creek, which he patented 
in 1703. It is no wonder that Colonel William Byrd (who sold Sabot Island to 
Woodson) described Woodson, a surveyor, as giving “large measure,” for when 
Woodson’s son was required to re-survey the property after his father’s death, 
the actual acreage was 4,934. 

Among Goochland’s most distinguished and enduring families, the Paynes 
first established a foothold in Goochland in 1729. In that year, George Payne, 
who was married to John Woodson’s sister Mary, patented four hundred acres 
of “new land” on the head branches of Lickinghole Creek. When he died in 
1744, George Payne, who had served the county as one of the first gentleman 


justices and sheriff, had accumulated extensive acreage in western Goochland. 


Built around 1714 by Thomas Randolph, 


the early Georgian Tuckahoe is one of the oldest 
and best preserved houses of note in Virginia. 
Although Tuckahoe’s “H” shape is distinctive, 
the basic floor plan of two rooms flanking 

a central hall on two stories was the standard 
for Virginia farmhouses, both great and small, 
until the mid-nineteenth century. Courtesy 

of the Valentine Museum. 
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This carriage was sent to meet General P. G. T. 
Beauregard, CSA, at Irwin Station when he 
came to pay his respects to Mrs. David Bullock 
Harris at “Woodville” following the war. 

A Goochland native and graduate of West 
Point, Brigadier General Harris was considered 


a brilliant engineer and planned the defenses 
of Savannah and Charleston where he died 

of yellow fever in 1864. Courtesy of the Holman 
family. 


Preceded only by dugout canoes, the bateaux 
were the primary mode of transport on the 
James River in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. In 1985, the songs of 
boatmen once again echoed along the James 
River with the initiation of the annual James 
River Bateau Festival. Every June as many as 
twenty bateaux set out on the week-long trip 
from Lynchburg to Maidens. The 1992 all 
women’s boat, Lady Slipper, was built in the 


Goochland High School shop. Holding her pole 


diagonally is Goochland’s Lynn Peple. Nancy 
Gill photo courtesy of Goochland Magazine. 
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Not all of Goochland’s early settlers amassed vast landholdings. The 
majority established themselves on modest tracts of two to four hundred acres 
and with the sweat of their brows, rather than slave labor, created family 
farms in what had been wilderness. Numerous patents for comparatively small 
plots of “new land” attest to the early settlement of families who, like the 
wealthier Woodsons and Paynes, have descendants in the county today. To 
the west, John Johnson settled his family in Goochland with the purchase 
of 400 acres on the branches of Deep Creek for forty shillings in 1732. In 
1723, Daniel Hix patented 370 acres near Tuckahoe Creek, adjacent to Ma- 
jor Thomas Randolph and Thomas Evans. Today, the property that Hix pur- 
chased for “twenty shillings and the import of two persons” is partly occu- 


pied by the enclave of handsome new houses known as Lower Tuckahoe. 


TRANSPORTATION IN GOOCHLAND 

If geography is destiny, Goochland’s history should be reflected in its long 
and narrow outline without a well-defined or readily accessible center. The 
county lies quietly along the banks of the James between Richmond and 
Charlottesville. Reliable and economical transportation, primarily east to west, 
was essential to the county’s economic viability and to the civic and social life 
of its inhabitants. 

Originally, it was the river and the 
bateaux, designed to carry twelve hogsheads 
of tobacco, that brought Goochland’s cash crop 
to market in Richmond. Citizens wishing to 
travel to Richmond, or just to the courthouse, 
were forced to rely upon private carriages or 
public stagecoaches that plied the muddy, 
deeply rutted red clay roads. 

The primary stage route from Richmond 
to the courthouse and westward followed, more 
or less, the route of today’s River Road. Along 
the northern edge of the county, following the 


watershed between the South Anna and James 


Rivers, lay the Three Chopt Road, another 
important stage route. 

Beginning in the 1730s, citizens along 
the latter lifeline were directed by order of the 
Goochland County Court to turn what had 
been an Indian and game trail into the Three 
Notch’d Road. In the spring of 1734, Peter 
Jefferson, father of the future president, was 
appointed surveyor of the road by the court. 
By mid-century, the Three Chopt Road was a 
major colonial thoroughfare running from 
Richmond through the Blue Ridge at Wood’s 
Gap to the Valley of Virginia. Along its route, 
a number of Goochland’s important families settled the back country and 
built their homes. 

Along both stage routes, at approximately ten to twelve mile intervals, 
were welcome taverns and ordinaries. A number of these hostelries, where 
horses were changed and passengers refreshed, remain today. Among them is 
Powell’s Tavern on River Road, the first in the county, which was reported by 
the 1836 Virginia Gazeteer to be “well-known” for its “good order and excel- 
lent accommodations.” 

This is not to suggest that travel accommodations were uniformly com- 
fortable. Colonel William Bolling (1777-1845) of Bolling Hall at Rock Castle 
traveled often to Richmond on farm and political business, and he noted 
on one such trip that he had “dined at Sam Cocke’s Tavern [at Crozier] (as 
usual) most uncomfortably.” Even allowing for Bolling’s notably irascible char- 
acter, his complaints of Cocke’s establishment were consistent enough to be 
convincing. 

Along the northern stage route, Haden’s Tavern was of particular im- 
portance to early travelers, for it stood at the intersection of Three Chopt 
Road and a major north to south route that stretched from Fredericksburg, 
through Goochland and Cartersville, as far south as Milledgeville (then the 
capital of Georgia). 

While the stage continued to serve as the major means of transport 
along the Three Chopt Road, the James River and Kanawha Canal (and later 
the railroad which was built on its tow path) considerably improved transpor- 
tation for those living within range of the river in Goochland. 

Spearheaded by George Washington, who became its first president, the 
James River Company was incorporated in January of 1785 to open and ex- 
tend navigation along the James River with the ambitious goal of linking tide- 
water Virginia to the Ohio River. Washington’s vision for the United States 
was predicated upon internal improvements and westward expansion , and it 
was directly as a result of his visit to Richmond to lobby both Governor Ben- 
jamin Harrison and the legislature that the bill creating the James River and 
Kanawha Canal was passed. 

Although plagued almost from the beginning by financial and manage- 


Haden’s Tavern, also known as “Wisteria Hall,” 
was located at a busy point where the Three 
Chopt Road and the Southwestern Line 

of the U.S. Mail Coaches converged for three- 
quarters of a mile. Built around 1820, Haden’s 
Tavern is currently being restored by Sally 
Dowd and Boyd Berry. Gift of the Fluvanna 


Historical Society. 
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Until the Civil War, the James River and 
Kanawha Canal was the major mode of 
transporting farm produce, timber, coal and 
passengers from Goochland to Richmond. 
Excursions on the canal were also a pleasant 
form of recreation for Goochlanders as shown 
in this late-nineteenth-century photograph of 
packet boats taken at “Tuckahoe” Plantation. 
The gentleman standing on top of the packet at 
right is Luther M. Pitts of Elk-hill in western 
Goochland. 


Modern bateaux rest on the Jaames River. Nancy 
E. Gill photograph courtesy of Goochland 
Magazine. 
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ment problems, by 1808 the James River Company (later the James River and 
Kanawha Canal Company) had succeeded in making the James River navi- 
gable from Richmond to Botetourt County. By 1835, the canal was open 
from Richmond to Maiden’s Adventure dam in Goochland County, where a 
pond nine miles long had been created as a feeder for the upper canal. 

By 1837, land along the river in western Goochland was being con- 
demned for construction of the canal. The indefatigable diarist and avid farmer, 
Colonel William Bolling, like many others, was outraged at this “unprincipled” 
and “iniquitous” usurpation of his property. Furthermore, rendered skeptical 
by the canal company’s uneven past, Bolling wrote that “when, as doubtless it 
will often be, out of order, I can neither send 
my produce to, or receive my supplies from 
Richmond.” 

Despite opposition and misgivings such 
as those expressed by Colonel Bolling (and a 
devastating flood in 1842), the canal from 
Richmond to Buchanan, a distance of 196.5 
miles, was open for service by the fall of 1851. 
Portions of the canal and several handsome 
aqueducts, locks and bridges of granite and/ 
or sandstone blocks, hand cut by imported Irish 
stonemasons, remain today in Goochland. 

Although the canal primarily served 
commercial traffic, several passenger packets 
operated regularly, and the canal and the sev- 
eral ferries linking the north and south banks of the James made travel in 
Goochland more pleasant, in some respects, than it is today. George Bagby, 
en route from Richmond to Goochland, offered a vivid description of the 
pleasures of a packet trip along the canal: 

There was abundant leisure to enjoy the scenery, that grew more and more 
captivating as we rose, lock after lock, into the rockbound eminences of the upper 
James...In fine summer weather, the passengers stayed most of the time on deck... . 
For the men this on-deck existence was especially delightful; it is such a comfort to 
spit prompt into the water without the trouble of feeling around with your head, in 


the midst of a political discussion, for the spittoon. 


In order for the canal to traverse Goochland, 


the James River and Kanawha Canal Company 
constructed thirty-nine farm bridges, five public 
bridges, sixty culverts and spans ranging from 
three to twenty feet, and five aqueducts over 
Tuckahoe, Dover, Beaver Dam, Lickinghole and 
Byrd Creeks. The Byrd Creek aqueduct is typical 
of these structures, built of stone cut by Irish 
stonemasons, that have been described as 
“works of art.” Courtesy of Annie Laurie Fitch. 
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On October 16, 1881, the Richmond Dispatch 
announced: “Today, the Valley of the James 
River from Tidewater to the Alleghenies, 
echoes and resounds with the whistle of the 
locomotive. The Richmond and Allegheny 
Railroad has been completed. . . .” The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad acquired the 
tracks that ran along the canal towpath in 1890 
and provided both freight and passenger service 
for Goochland until passenger trains were 
discontinued in June of 1957. Today, CSX 

of Richmond continues to haul freight through 
the Valley of the James. J. I. Kelly photo courtesy 
of the C&O Historical Society. 
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A rather different view of packet travel was taken by Ellen Wise Mayo, 
daughter of Governor, later Brigadier General, CSA, Henry A. Wise, as she 
made her way in 1864 to join her father at Eastwood, the Sabot estate of Mr. 
and Mrs. Plumer Hobson: 


The mode of travel on the canal was something astonishing. A ditch filled 


with slimy water, snakes, and bullfrogs, and fringed along its banks with lily pads 
and weeping willows, furnished the waterway for a boat... very much along the 
plans of Noah’s Ark. A piece of rope, three damaged horses driven tandem, a negro, 
and a tin horn were the accessories, anyone of which failing caused the trip to be 
suspended or delayed. 

The James River and Kanawha Canal flourished throughout the 1850s; 
195 boats plied the waterway regularly. In January of 1857, the Richmond 
Dispatch reported one of the more remarkable trips along the canal: 

On Monday last, Mr. H. F. Cocke of Goochland travelled from Jude’s Ferry 
to this city, a distance of twenty-two miles, in a sleigh drawn by two mules on the frozen 
surface of the canal, only leaving it to get around the locks. Mr. C. represents the 
sleighing on the canal as delightful, and considers it perfectly safe... . Such a feat, 
we venture to say, was never performed in this latitude before [or since, one must add]. 

On the dark day in 1861 when Virginia seceded from the Union and 
joined “The War of Northern Aggression,” the canal became a strategic route 
for the movement of troops and military supplies. Despite repeated Yankee 
attempts to disrupt canal traffic, the waterway remained open most of the war. 

In March of 1865, however, General Philip Sheridan and his cavalry 
reached Scottsville, destroying the canal works there, and then systematically 


wreaked havoc along a ninety mile stretch of the canal, coming within thirty 


miles of Richmond. Even though much of the canal was damaged and the 
company’s Richmond offices were destroyed by the Confederate government’s 
decision to torch the city as it fled, hope of restoring the canal lingered until 
the disastrous flood of November 1877. 

The ravages of war and nature had begun what the railroad would com- 
plete: the end of canal travel as a viable means of transportation. On March 4, 
1880, the assets of the James River and Kanawha Canal were sold to the 
Richmond and Allegheny Railway Company. On October 15, 1881, the first 
train rolled along the newly laid rails on its way through Goochland. 

The advent of the train significantly changed the rhythm of life in 
Goochland and the county’s relationship with the world beyond. Initially, the 
trains were frequently greeted by a crowd of residents, enthralled by the spec- 
tacle of the great Iron Horse. Even after the first flush of enthusiasm subsided, 
the trains sustained an aura of romance and 
adventure. 

In a more practical vein, residents were 
now able to commute to Richmond. Shopping 
expeditions could be made in a day. New farm 
implements were delivered on the same day 
they were ordered. If Goochlanders went 
about more in the world, the world also came 
to them. Trains bound from Richmond fre- 
quently disgorged salesmen, or “drummers,” 
selling everything from the latest fashions to 
snake oil at the bustling villages of Manakin, 
Sabot, and Maidens 

In 1890, the Richmond and Allegheny 
Railway was acquired by the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad. With this merger, the C&O 
finally fulfilled George Washington’s dream 
of “making easy the way” from east to west, 
from Virginia to Ohio. In the years that fol- 
lowed, the C & O’s trains carrying freight and 
passengers were an integral part of life in 
Goochland. But, by the 1950s, automobiles 
had rendered passenger service uneconomical, 
and on June 29, 1957, the last regularly sched- 
uled passenger train passed through 
Goochland. In November of 1993, the last 
train station still standing at Sabot was, to the 
dismay of many county residents, unexpect- 
edly demolished by the current owner of the 
railroad, CSX Corporation. 

Today, only the sound of freight and coal 
trains clattering along the tracks and the eerie 


hoot of an air horn remain, a lonesome note 


As long as the C&O Railroad offered pass- 
enger service on the James River Line through 
Goochland, it was required to offer ferry service 


to passengers whose destination was on the 
south side of the river. Percy Henley of Manakin 
was the last ferry man at the Vinita Station, 

just off River Road. Courtesy of Margaret H. 
Walker. 
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Listen to the coal 
rolling, rolling through the cold 


steady rain, wheel on 


wheel, listen to the 


turning of the wheels this night 


black as coal dust, steel 


on steel, listen to 
these cars carry coal, listen 


to the coal train roll. 


rising up from the lowlands that stretch the length of Goochland. On a damp 
night, these sounds still echo across the hills. For those who have lived their 
lives to the rhythms of the rails along the river, Michael Stillman’s poem (at 
left) “In Memoriam John Coltrane” is especially evocative. Stillman was in 


Goochland the night he learned of the great jazz saxophonist’s death. 


GOOCHLAND DURING THE REVOLUTION 

Just as the James laps lazily at the county’s southern edge, so too have 
the tides of history touched the county gently, and only on rare occasions, like 
the river in flood, have historical events overflowed the county’s borders. 

Intent upon capturing Thomas Jefferson and the members of the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly, Lord Cornwallis established his headquarters and 
settled in comfortably at Jefferson’s Elk-hill plantation in Goochland for a 
week in June of 1781. Jack Jouett’s famous ride along the Three Chopt Road 
through Goochland to Charlottesville saved the day for Jefferson, and 
Cornwallis was left to satisfy himself with the direction of Tarleton and Simcoe’s 
destructive raids through the surrounding countryside. 

Duped by the Marquis de Lafayette’s apparent strength at Mechunk 
Creek, Cornwallis turned and marched down the River Road through 
Goochland on his way to Yorktown. During this march to the east, Cornwallis 
and his troops paused on a high bluff overlooking the river near Manakin. 
Cornwallis remarked that, should he choose to return after the conflict, this 
lovely spot with the magnificent vista would be his choice for a home site. 
Today, although compromised by extensive quarrying, this site is still known 


as Cornwallis Point. 


THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 

Early in the Civil War, battles raged east of Richmond at Seven Pines 
and the Seven Days’ Battle, but Goochland to the west, remained untouched. 
Later, the war moved to the west, and although Sheridan’s raiders sporadically 
terrorized western Goochland, the conflict remained well to the west and 
south. And, finally, in 1865, even as the heart of Richmond went up in flames 
as the Confederate government fled, Goochland remained a relatively safe 
haven for those fleeing the city. 

As it had in the Revolution, Goochland produced its share of heroes 
during the Civil War, but the county was witness to only one event that could 
have had major consequences: Colonel Ulric Dahlgren’s abortive raid on Rich- 
mond. As it happened, Dahlgren succeeded only in leaving a trail of destruc. 
tion along Goochland’s River Road and making a hero of James Pleasants, a 
local man whose gallantry we will recount once we reach his home at Cardwell. 

Dahlgren was only twenty-four but had already lost a leg at Gettysburg, 
showing himself to be an officer of fearless bravery. His character was a para- 
doxical mixture of charm and brutality. His plan, as he rode, strapped to his 
horse, through Goochland in on March 1, 1864, was to make a lightning raid 
down the river to Richmond. There he would liberate the twelve thousand 


Federal prisoners encamped on Belle Isle and, with their support, destroy the 


lightly defended Capital. He had placed a “side bet” that he would also hang 
Jefferson Davis and his cabinet. 

Dahlgren’s character is clearly reflected in his behavior on the march 
through Goochland. When he paused to share a goblet of blackberry wine 
with Sallie Bruce Seddon, wife of the Confederate secretary of war, he had 
just come from destroying the barn and the steam mill at Dover, home of her 
recently deceased sister, Ellen Morson. He did not merely burn the barn, 
however. First, he ordered his troops to herd all of the horses and livestock 
that could not be used into the barn. Then, he bolted the doors. 

After enjoying Mrs. Seddon’s hospitality and sharing reminiscences about 
his father, Admiral John A. Dahlgren, a former beau of the beautiful Sallie 
Bruce, and his mother, a schoolmate of hers in Philadelphia, Dahlgren calmly 
went back to work. He proceeded east, leaving destruction in his wake. 

His intention was to ford the river and approach Richmond from the 
south. Along the way, he engaged a local freedman and bricklayer, Martin 
Robinson, to lead him to a ford. After several unsuccessful attempts to cross 
the river, Dahlgren is said to be have been so enraged that he ripped a rein 
from his own bridle and ordered Robinson hung for his alleged treachery. In 
fact, the river was unusually high, as it often is in the spring. Robinson was 
hung from an oak tree in “Black Bottom,” the stretch of swampy low ground 
along River Road across from Lower Tuckahoe. The stump of that infamous 
oak was presented to the Goochland County Historical Society in 1968 by 
Mr. Powell Wesley, who resided at Royal Oak 
on River Road. 

The next day, May 2, Dahlgren was killed 
by Confederate troops, under the command 
of Fitzhugh Lee, in a midnight ambush at 
Mantapike Hill between King and Queen 
Courthouse and King William Courthouse. 
Almost one hundred of his troops and thirty- 
eight former slaves were captured. 

Of more strategic significance, if less 
drama, than Dahlgren’s unsuccessful raid on 
Richmond was a brief clash of Confederate 
and Union cavalry at Shannon Hill. With the 
hope of luring Stonewall Jackson away from 
the impending battle at Chancellorsville, 
Union General Joe Hooker sent his consoli- 
dated cavalry, under the command of Major General George Stoneman, to 
raid central Virginia. 

On May 4, 1863, near Shannon Hill, Stoneman’s Fifth Cavalry, under 
the command of Captain James Harrison, USA, a Virginian, was challenged 
by the Ninth Virginia Cavalry commanded by Brigadier General William Henry 
Fitzhugh (Rooney) Lee. After ten minutes of a furious charge and hand- to- 
hand combat, the Federals were routed. 


Upon hearing of the encounter, Stoneman moved his entire force to 


One of Goochland’s most beautiful landmarks is 


the ruins of the Dover Steam Mill at Sabot. 
Built by James Morson of Dover during the mid- 
nineteenth century, the mill was destroyed by 
Union Colonel Ulric Dahlgren and his raiders 
as they passed through Goochland in 1864. 
Courtesy of Anne Denny. 
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In 1916 “as the First World War clouds were 
beginning to thicken,” Bland Selden Hobson 
of Pemberton in Goochland, daughter of John 
Cannon Hobson, who was born at Howard’s 
Neck, and Annie Camp Hobson volunteered 
to serve with Dr. Stuart McGuire’s hospital 


unit. In 1918, she was sent to France where she 
worked at the U.S. Army Base Hospital No. 45 
in Toul. Seven months after her discharge in 
1919, she married Alfred P. Goddin of 
Richmond. Courtesy of C. Hobson Goddin. 
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Shannon Hill and then dithered about what to do next. On May 5, he began 
his withdrawal, and by May 8, he rejoined Hooker, having failed to divert 


Jackson from the main battle and having left Hooker without a major portion 


of his cavalry at a critical time. Union forces were defeated at Chancellorsville, 


and Stoneman was sacked. 


THE FIRST HALF OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Many of Goochland’s young men had been mustered into the service of 
the Confederacy on the Courthouse green in May of 1861. In the spring and 
fall of 1918, history repeated itself as young Goochland draftees, many of 
them sons or grandsons of Confederate veterans, gathered in front of the 
same Courthouse before leaving to serve in the “war to end all wars.” 

Goochland sent 196 young men and one young lady, Bland Selden 
Hobson, a descendent of two distinguished Goochland families who enlisted 
and served in a French field hospital, to serve in the Great War. 

Margaret Kean Laurence of Goochland, whose son George Moore 
Laurence was drafted in May of 1918, offered a vivid eye-witness description 
of the county as it faced the prospect of war: 

Goochland is strictly an agricultural county, and so there are few public gath- 
ering places. The people are very cautious and make up their minds slowly. Life is 
fully occupied with wresting a living from the soil. 

The only organization in the county prior to the War was the Goochland 
Chapter, United Daughters of the Confederacy. This Chapter was instrumental in 
bringing people together at their picnics and meetings and really introduced the ends 
of the county to each other. The schools are also live[ly], and the children carry home 
much they learn, and so interest their families in current events. The owners of the 
river farms have more liesure [sic] and travel and read. The small farmers toil early 
and late, and care little for outside events, unless they affect the sale of their crops. 

Mrs. Laurence’s description of Goochland as the United States pre- 
pared to enter World War I reveals a good deal about life in the county. The 
impact of geography as a shaping force is clear. She points out the difficulty of 
bringing together the people of upper and lower or western and eastern 
Goochland, a difficulty that persists, although there are today a number of 
organizations, among them the Ruritan, the Goochland Forum, the Women’s 
Club, the Historical Society, the Garden Club, and Goochland Fellowship 
and Family Service, that draw people from all corners of the county together. 

Mrs. Laurence was quite candid about the economic divisions, still in 
evidence, between those who lived above the fertile river lowlands and those 
who toiled in the hard red clay of the piney back country. Today, economic 
differences have, if anything, been intensified by corresponding differences 
between suburban and rural perspectives. 

Having provided an incisive sketch of Goochland in 1918, Mrs. Laurence 
continued with a description of the county’s response to the demands of war: 

When the European War cloud burst there was great interest with much sym- 
pathy for the Allies. But it was a detached interest, with no thought of our country 


becoming involved. 


The sinking of the Lusitania was like the bursting of a bomb. Feeling ran very 
high, many thinking we should avenge the lives of our American citizens by an 
immediate declaration of war. 

Others wished to give our moral and financial support to the Allies without 
entering ourselves. 

Goochland’s record in the Civil War was most honorable, almost every able 
bodied man going gladly to defend their flag and homes from the invader. 

The feeling in this War was very different. With a few exceptions, there were 
no volunteers. They seemed to think it was not their duty to cross the ocean to fight 
other Nations’ battles. 

There was much feeling against the Draft; but after it was in actual operation 
and ‘Our Boys’ were in Camp, the Old County settled down to do everything possible 
to help win the War, with honor. And we went ‘over the top’ in every call made by 
the Government. 

World War II, Korea and Vietnam would also demand sacrifices of 
Goochland residents, and although the lists are incomplete, at least 340 men 
from a county with a population of approximately eight thousand in 1940 and 
1950 served in World War II and Korea. 

In today’s world of high technology warfare and frequent ambivalence 
about military involvements, it is difficult to appreciate the home-front com- 
mitment of Goochland’s citizens in World War II. 

Goochland had its own “Minutemen,” county residents who joined the 
Virginia Reserve Militia. Their mission was to defend the Maidens and Cartersville 
bridges in the event of enemy attack. Armed with their own rifles and shotguns 
and uniformed in coveralls and fatigue hats, Goochland’s Minutemen trained 
under Commander Edward Hatcher every weekend at the State Farm for Men. 
Regular Army troops were also stationed briefly at the prison farm. 

In the early years of the war, citizens in the eastern end of Goochland 


volunteered to serve as plane spotters and were trained to identify both allied 


and enemy aircraft. The first spotting station, manned by local adults and 


Goochland’s World War II militia. 


Here, under the direction of Goochland’s long- 
time sheriff, John W. Amos, one illegal still is 
destroyed. In the next decade, Sheriff Amos had 
a new illegal drug to deal with: marijuana, 


which was often grown in the midst of more 
traditional garden produce. Courtesy of Mrs. John 
W. Amos. 


Fronted by a brick “gas station” that still stands 


on Patterson Avenue, the “Club Forest” was a 
notorious nightspot in Goochland during the 


1930s. 
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teenagers, was at Ben Dover Farm. Mary Katherine Henley Sheppard, whose 
father managed Ben Dover at the time, received a commendation from the 
United States government for prompt and accurate reporting of a test plane 
sent over the area. She was eleven at the time. The commitment was universal. 

The only real threat to Goochland from the air, however, was posed by 
the numerous emergency landings on the lowlands or in the river by pilots in 
training. The James River served as an easy navigational reference, and, as 
Margaret Henley Walker recalls, “Every so often a pilot would wander up 
from the river and ask to use the phone to call Byrd Air Field.” 

The most spectacular crash landing in 
Goochland was made near Westview by an 
enormous Catalina. The large plane “filled the 
river” and attracted sightseers from all over 
the county. It had to be taken apart piece by 
piece and loaded onto large trucks to trans- 
port it back to the airfield. 

Goochland was actually visited by en- 
emy troops in the course of World War II, not 
as combatants, but as prisoners of war. Ger- 
man POWs were confined at two nearby con- 
centration camps, one in Cumberland and the 
other at Bellwood, near Hopewell. While a 
couple of escapees briefly hid out at Elk Hill 
Farm, the majority of POWs who came to 
Goochland were used to supplement a depleted 
labor force. Many of the larger farms, including Elk Hill and Ben Dover, em- 
ployed prisoners, especially at harvest time, to bring in the crops. 

If service to the country brought out the best in Goochland’s citizens, 
there was also a “wild west” side to county life. Rural and relatively difficult 
to police, Goochland was a hot spot, especially for fashionable Richmonders 
seeking a bit of illicit excitement. Well into the 1950s, the Goochland coun- 
tryside was dotted with illegal stills, supplying both individuals and “nip 
joints.” Until quite recently, the rusty remains of stills could be found along 
Tuckahoe Creek. 

During the Prohibition years, the Club Forest was Goochland’s most 
notorious night spot and a magnet for Richmonders who came regularly for 
evenings of dining, partying, illegal drinking, and gambling. Cock fights were 
especially popular. The bootleg business was controlled by mobsters, most 
notably the Tri-State Gang (Misunas, Mais, and Legenza), and in 1934, Club 
Forest was blown up with incendiary bombs hurled by two masked, mystery 
gunmen. No one was ever charged with the bombing. 

Herbert Myers, alias Herbert Brooks, reputedly a member of the Tri- 
State mob and the manager of Club Forest, fled to New York after killing his 
girlfriend in a Richmond hotel. Myers was shot to death by New York police 
while resisting arrest. Gone were the days when even Ulric Dahlgren could 


share a convivial glass of blackberry wine with the wife of his sworn enemy. 


THE SECOND HALF OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

The lasting impact of World War II in Goochland, however, mirrored 
what was happening across the United States. The war forcibly carried many 
rural residents into the mainstream of history. Local isolationism gradually 
became a thing of the past, and the windows of Goochland, as elsewhere in 
America, looked out upon a wider, worldview. 

Simultaneously, postwar prosperity and mobility became hallmarks of a 
burgeoning middle class, and many once-rural counties, like Goochland, expe- 
rienced the effects of suburban migration. 

During the fifties, a steady flow of Richmonders began moving west- 
ward in search of a rural atmosphere and a better quality of life, echoing the 
experience of those first settlers, the Woodsons 
and Randolphs. To some extent (although less 
conspicuously in Goochland) this movement 
to the suburbs and beyond was undeniably ac- 
celerated in the south by the prospect of school 
desegregation. 

While a few, relatively small residential 
developments (James River Estates and 
Pagebrook, for example) began to spring up in eastern Goochland, the reloca- 
tion in the forties of the Deep Run Hunt Club to an area between Manakin and 
Sabot gave a unique direction and character to growth in that part of the county. 
Goochland was fortunate that the hunt club not only had a vested interest in 
preserving an open and rural landscape, but that it also became a nucleus for 
the development of horse farms and homes with some acreage. 

Throughout the county, an abundance of fine old houses (some were in 
dreadful disrepair) attracted other settlers to Goochland. Those with an interest 


in history and a fondness for old things began a tradition of loving restoration 


The Deep Run Hunt Club is shown here 
meeting at Braedon near Sabot which was built 
in the 1960s by Mr. and Mrs. J. Kennon Perrin. 
Mr. Perrin was, at one time, master of fox 
hounds at Deep Run as was his son, Coleman 


Perrin of Dover Green at Sabot. Today, Braedon 
is the home of Dr. and Mrs. William S. Tunner. 


Courtesy of the Goochland Gazette. 


Founded in 1887 in Henrico County, the Deep 
Run Hunt Club was recognized as an organized 


hunt by the National Steeplechase and Hunt 
Association in 1905. In 1948, Deep Run mov 


to Goochland where, in addition to the fox 


ed 


hunting season, the club sponsored one of the 


oldest Pony Clubs in this country and annually 


holds nationally and locally recognized horse 
shows, hunter trails and other equestrian 
activities. Nancy E. Gill photograph. 


The Keeton family farm was purchased in 1939 
by the Deep Run Hunt Club as its future home. 
Pictured in front of the house that was built 
around 1900 are (from right to left) its builder 
Daniel Webster Keeton, his wife Sarah (Sally), 
Rosa (Taylor), William, Walker, and Henry. 
Courtesy of Mrs. John Amos. 


The frame portion of Powell’s Tavern was built 
around 1770 by William Powell who was 
persuaded by Thomas Mann Randolph of 
Tuckahoe to emigrate from Yorkshire, England, 
and manufacture brick for local landowners. In 
1806, William Powell, Jr., was granted a license 
to operate an ordinary, and around 1820, he 
doubled the size of his popular establishment by 
building the brick portion of the structure. He 
designed his tavern so that the stages could pull 
in between the two buildings into a space 
protected by a porch roof. In the late 1950s, 
Powell’s Tavern, about to collapse into the 
basement and covered with vines, was rescued 
by Dr. and Mrs. Wayne Campbell. The 
Campbells and their two sons made their home 
in the frame portion of the tavern, and Dr. 
Campbell used the brick building as his medical 


office. Courtesy of Mrs. Wayne C. Campbell. 
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that continues in the county today. Once again, 
Goochland was fortunate to have attracted 
those who cherished both its tradition of gra- 
cious living and its essentially rural character. 

The several golf and country clubs that 
have established themselves in Goochland 
have created open spaces and pleasing vistas 
that preserve some of the natural beauty of 
the county. The Oak Hill and Richmond 
Country Clubs along Patterson Avenue are the 
oldest in the county. The Hermitage Country 
Club, founded in 1900, moved from eastern 
Henrico to Goochland in 1973. While Her- 


mitage features a variety of sports facilities and 
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a clubhouse designed for dining and entertaining, it is best known for its long 
tradition of excellence in golf and today offers thirty-six picturesque holes. 
With the recent addition of the Royal Virginia Golf Club near Hadensville in 
the western end of the county and the Sycamore Creek Golf Course at 
Centerville, Goochland has emerged as something of golfer’s mecca in the 
Richmond metropolitan area. 

As the viability of small farms and logging in Goochland has diminished 
over the years, Goochland has wrestled with the problem of providing jobs 
without compromising the county’s quality of life and environmental integrity. 
Luck Stone Corporation remains the county’s only heavy industry and its 
largest private employer. Beginning with National Card Control, Inc., atCardwell, 
which has become a major employer in the county, the trend in recent years has 
been toward service industries which are both labor intensive and low impact. 

Today, Goochland still awaits the full impact of the development of the 


thirty-five-hundred-acre West Creek Business Park just over the eastern county 


line on Patterson Avenue. As others follow the lead of the Virginia Farm 
Bureau and The Psychiatric Institute in building new facilities at West Creek, 
it is probable that the area will see more residential and commercial building. 

As the businesses and housing developments lining West Broad Street 
(once the Three Chopt Road) in Henrico County continue to push farther to 
the west, there is concern about the eventual impact of this unbridled growth 
on Goochland. Not very long ago, Centerville was little more than a cross- 
roads with a country store, a local restaurant and a service station. Today, it is 
the site of Goochland’s only shopping center and several other new businesses. 
Close to the Henrico County line and to Interstate 64, Centerville today may 
be a precursor of what the future holds. 

Geography is destiny, and as metropolitan Richmond grows relentlessly 
toward the west, Goochland stands today at a crossroads. There are those who 
will fight to keep the county rural, who believe that the character of the county 
is in jeopardy. There are others who feel, just as adamantly, that the county must 
increase its tax base, and therefore its residential and commercial development, 
to support a growing population and ease dramatic economic disparity in the 
county. One can only hope that the lessons of the past and the grace and civility 
that lie at the heart of Goochland will guide the 
county’s way into the next century. 

If geography is destiny, then it is geogra- 
phy that has determined both Goochland 
County’s development and its role on the stage 
of history. In keeping with this concept, geog- 
raphy has also defined the design of this picto- 
rial history. 

Sit back, then, and enjoy a tour through 
the centuries of Goochland’s history, follow- 
ing the River Road to the west, turning north 
through the gold fields and back again along 
the Three Chopt Road. The roads of 
Goochland are rich with historical import and 
alive with intimations of where the county’s 


future may lie. 


Archer Charner Henley of Manakin (left), 
Goochland’s “John Peel,” was a farmer, 
businessman, and avid fox hunter. Among his 
fox-hunting friends was John D. Blair, Jr., who 
owned a farm at what is now Oak Hill Country 
Club and later at Dover, and is said to have 
introduced the red fox to Goochland. Mr. 
Henley, who along with Mr. Blair, rode with 
Deep Run, is shown here with John Wade of 
Henrico prior to a hunt at “Eastover” in 1930. 
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The Hermitage Country Club northwest of 
Manakin has generated new residential 
development in the area, and among these 
attractive new homes is that of Mr. and Mrs. 
James F. Cerza. The Cerza home, which 
overlooks the fourteenth hole of the Sabot 
course at Hermitage, is a replica of a lower 
Mississippi planter’s cottage and was built in 


1990. Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. James F. Cerza. 
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Goochland’s largest private employer, the Luck 
Stone Corporation’s operations in the county 
began at the Boscobel Quarry at Manakin which 
is shown here in an aerial view taken in 1962. 
At the end of the tree-lined driveway in the 
middle is Cornwallis Hill, the summer home of 
Charles S. Luck, Jr., between 1930 and 1972. 
Today, Boscobel is the site of Luck’s Corporate 
Headquarters. Courtesy of Luck Stone Corporation. 


In December of 1993, the Virginia Farm 
Bureau, which has served Goochland through 
the county Farm Bureau for fifty years, moved 
its headquarters to West Creek Business Park 
in eastern Goochland. West Creek has been 
designed by CBR Associates, a local developer, 


not only to provide amenities to businesses 


e 
located there, but also to preserve the area’s 
natural beauty. In addition to generous buffers 
and open spaces, West Creek includes a forty- 
acre lake and a four-hundred-acre nature 
preserve along Tuckahoe Creek. Courtesy 
of the Goochland Gazette. 
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Now a private residence, the former Centerville 
Colored School is typical of the one-room 
schoolhouses that dotted Goochland prior to 
school consolidation. Built in 1923, the school- 


house was converted to a retirement home by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Burns. 


Eva Foster of Manakin became Goochland’s 
first woman supervisor in 1984, a position from 
which she will retire in 1994. Her election to 
this office was not her only pioneering effort. 

In 1938, she was one of the first graduates 

of Virginia Tech’s new College of Human 
Resources, after which she began a career 

as a home demonstration agent. Mrs. Foster 
came to Goochland in 1947 to participate 

in the first county fair, and she also demon- 
strated her spinning and weaving skills at the 
last fair in 1963. A founder of the Goochland 
Women’s Club, Mrs. Foster proved a hard- 
working supervisor who would like to be 
remembered for supporting the creation of West 
Creek, a low-impact business park, as vigorously 
as she opposed the 1984 “Robins’ Proposal 
to build seventeen hundred houses on a small 
portion (seven hundred acres) of the same 
property. Pictured at the 1960 State Fair of 
Virginia are Norma Layne, Agnes Boisseau, Eva 
Foster, and Trudy Verloop Snead. 
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Built in 1956 by James and Kathleen Bullard, 
Last Resort was for many years an Arabian horse 
farm. The Bullards bred and trained Arabians 
that won championships on the national, state, 
and local levels in the show ring, on the race- 
track, and in competitive trail riding. A small 
herd of Arabians, all of direct desert descent, 
still graze the pastures here. Courtesy of Mr. and 
Mrs. James B. Bullard. 
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Shooter’s Hill was designed by well-known architect 
Duncan Lee and built in 1939 by Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
L. Miller. Since moving to Shooter’s Hill in 1989, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard L. Ramsey have refurbished and 
modernized the house. The most remarkable addition 


by the Ramseys is the dining room mural painted by 
Mrs. Ramsey’s brother, Stephen Wesley, and Atlanta 
artist Jim Hurst. Included in the landscape mural are 
Tuckahoe, Evelynton, and Carter’s Grove plantations. 
Drawing by Mrs. H. C. L. Miller. 


Founded largely through the efforts of Mrs. 
Richard S. Allen of “Tuckahoe” on land donated 
by John Wickham, St. Mary’s Episcopal Church 
was named for Mrs. Allen’s infant daughter who 


died at the age of nine months. St. Mary’s was 
consecrated in 1878 with eleven members and a 
mission to serve the coal miners who worked the 
Gayton Mines. The bell from the train that hauled 
coal from the Gayton Mines to Lorraine Station 
was given to the church in 1943 by Littleton 
Wickham and serves as the church bell. 


In 1915, St. Mary’s was taken on as a mission of 
St. Stephen’s Church in Richmond. During those 
years, Dr. Giles Palmer began weekly services 
without pay, and Dorothy Armstrong Bossernam 
became organist at age ten in 1933 and continued 
for forty years. In 1960, St. Mary’s, with 125 
members, became an independent church. Today, 
St. Mary’s membership approaches 1,000, and 

in 1992, a new building, beautifully inte- 

grated with the original Carpenter Gothic 


Church, was dedicated. 
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Windswept, the home of Mr: and Mrs. Charles 
N. White, Jr., was built as part of the Partridge 
Hill subdivision in 1977. Like many of the 
homes in Partridge Hill, it was designed by 
Stuart E. Turner who relied heavily on historic 
models. Windswept is a meticulous copy of the 
Miller-Claytor House built by John Miller in 
Lynchburg in 1791 and considered to be an 
excellent example of an early Virginia farm- 
house. Courtesy of Susan White. 


Hereford Hill, originally known as Goat Hill, 
was probably built by Joseph Royall Farrar 
between 1766 and 1768. Farrar, who emigrated 
to Kentucky, sold the property to the Harris 
family who held it until 1850 when it was 
purchased by Captain Edward J. Meany of 
Hampshire, England. Captain Meany had the 
misfortune to fall (some say he was pushed) 
down the cellar stairs just after celebrating his 
forty-second birthday in 1854. According to 
Mrs. Alice D. Chamberlayne, who restored and 
renamed Hereford Hill after purchasing it in 
1926, Captain Meany’s ghost could still be 
heard “climbing around in the basement.” 
Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Farquhar, 


current owners. 


Rolling View is believed to have been built 
around 1787. Owned by John and Lucy 
Crouch (the Crouch family was active in coal 
mining in the Gayton area), it was home 

to their daughter Mary G. Coleman and her 
husband, Hawes, when it was sold to John W. 
Adkins in 1853 in whose family it remained 
until 1948. Since then it has been owned and 
enlarged by Mary G. Haskell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond C. Power, Mr. and Mrs. William T. 
Munford, and Dr. and Mrs. David W. 
MacMillan. Photograph by Jane Saunders courtesy 
of Goochland Garden Club. 


When Edwin J. DuVal purchased Oak Grove 
in 1846 from Edgar Harris, the house consisted 
of what is today the south wing which was 
probably built in the late eighteenth century. 
A successful businessman, landowner and 
farmer, DuVal enlarged the dwelling to its 
present size. During the Civil War, the DuVal 
home was a haven for wounded and conva- 
lescent soldiers, and the DuVal reputation 

for hospitality was carried on at Oak Grove 
by DuVal’s daughter “Miss Sallie,” described 
in her obituary as a lady of “charm and wit.” 
At Miss Sallie’s death, Oak Grove became 

the property of L. C. Clarke, a partner in 
Manakin’s Clarke Brothers Store and, as part 
of Clarke’s estate, was sold to Lawrence and 
Margaret Walker in 1967. Courtesy of Nancy E. 
Gill, Goochland Magazine. 


One of Goochland’s most beloved characters, 
Sheriff William M. “Uncle Billy” Crouch was 
born in the county in 1840. A devout Christian 
and lifelong member of Dover Baptist Church, 


“Uncle Billy” enforced the law by persuasion 
rather than force. A proud veteran of Captain 
John H. Guy’s Battery during the Civil War, 
“Uncle Billy’s” war stories are legend. Asked to 
address a reunion of Civil War veterans who, 
it turned out, were mostly from the North, 


“Uncle Billy” informed them that at one point 
y p 
he personally “had a thousand of you Yankees 
y y' 
on the run.” When the catcalls subsided, he 
added: “But, you never did catch me!” 
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The name Henley is virtually synonymous with Manakin. In this 1895 photo of the Archer Charner 
Henley family are: Cora Smith Clark Henley, holding Arthur Clark; in front, Kenneth Raymond, 
Gay Lucy, and Frank Malvin; in back, Percy Ward, Harry Hamilton, and George Wesley; and at right, 
Archer C. Henley. The Henleys lived at Deaton Hill, and the Dover Telephone Company, of which 
Mr. Henley was a director, had its first office and switchboard, operated by Misses Dorothy and 
Pauline Henley, in the Henley home. Courtesy of Mary Katherine Henley Sheppard. 


Goochland’s first firefighter class was held at the 
“training ground” on the corner of Pagebrook 
and River Roads from November 1951 to 
March 1952. Included in this first class is Earl 
Henley, fire chief until 1988 when he was 
succeeded by his brother Howard who served 
until 1993. Today, Fred T. Carter, Jr., is fire 
chief. (Kneeling left to right) Arden Henley, 
Frank Lucches (the instructor), Johnny Hill, 
Walter Joyce, Edward “Ned” Willis, Richard 
Cridlin, Earl Henley, C. T. Paxton, Tom Staples, 
and Gilbert Moore. (Standing left to right) 
Vernon Clarke, Austin Clarke, Tom Long, 
Seymour Breed, Robert L. Phillips, John Smith, 
Fred Wimble, Henry Heusman, Basil Gordon, 
Jr., O. P. Edgeworth, and O. L. Ligon. The fire 
truck is a 1941-1942 International John Bean. 
Courtesy of Fire and Rescue Office. 


The eldest of Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Snead’s 
twenty children, Grevious S. Snead of Manakin 
was a prominent figure in Goochland business 
and politics until his death in 1979 at age 
ninety-four. An honorary lifetime member of the 
NAACP, the patriarch of one of Goochland’s 
largest and oldest families is seated here (center 
right) with his wife Mattie Lee Snead and 
fourteen of their fifteen children. Courtesy of 
Edna Snead Banton. 


Goochland’s excellent volunteer fire and rescue 
squads had their beginnings at Pembroke Farm 
on River Road, home of E. F. Willis, the first 
fire chief who organized and funded the 
county’s first fire department. Ned Willis 
purchased the county’s first fire truck, a 1921 
Buffalo, from the City of Richmond. Rescue 
services were added in the sixties and the 
county’s first ambulance was a van donated by 
Mr. C. S. Luck, Jr. Today all six of the county’s 
volunteer fire and rescue squads have Advanced 
Life Support units, and volunteers number 


around 266. 
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The home and studio of artists Stuart and Charlie 
White on Manakin Road reflect their love of old 
things. The brick addition to the Whites’ 1940s 
farmhouse was built with materials rescued from 
the more than two-hundred-year-old Golden 
Meadow and the Maidens Hotel. The studio is a 
turn-of-the-century house once located near 
Hermitage Road that the Whites were given and 
moved intact. Courtesy of Charlie and Stuart White. 


Until around 1965 when this picture was taken, 
Golden Meadow stood in what is now the 
Auburn Chase subdivision. The frame portion 
of the house was probably built by John La 
Prade just after the Revolution, and the brick 
addition by John Brown, who purchased the 
property in 1802. John Brown, whose family 
arrived in Goochland in the early 1700s, 
operated a gristmill and sawmill at Golden 
Meadow and served Goochland as a justice and 
sheriff. Courtesy of Charlie and Stuart White. 


Since 1914, when it was purchased by Dr. 
Raymond Weeks, Rochambeau has been in the 
Weeks family, and from 1931 until his death in 
1984, it was the home of Elie Weeks and his wife, 
Helen. The land that comprises Rochambeau 

has belonged at various times to several of 
Goochland’s important families. Names that 
appear on old deeds are Woodson, Adams, Farrar, 
LaPrade, Brown, and Harris. The house at 
Rochambeau was built between 1855 and 1860 
by William A. Deitrick, Jr., on land owned by his father, a financier and speculator. The senior 
Deitrick had settled in Goochland after falling in love with Elizabeth Mills Hughes whose family 
lived near Rockville. William Deitrick, Jr., hardly had time to enjoy his new house before he enlisted 
as one of the original members of the Goochland Light Dragoons in 1860. He served only a short 
time as a result of poor health, and returned home to find his slaves gone and his money worthless. 
He was just beginning to get his farm, gristmill, sawmill, and blacksmith shop in working order 
when a partner he acquired out of financial necessity betrayed him. Unable to surmount this last 
difficulty, William Deitrick, Jr., shot himself with his Army .45 at the age of forty-two. His horse was 
standing by the body when it was found the next day. Courtesy of Joe Weeks. 
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Until the 1950s, one of eastern Goochland’s most popular recre spots was this swimming hole on Tuckahoe Creek which was located just about 


where the current bridge crosses the creek on River Road. Just across the creek on the Goochland side was the Club Bally Hoo, a popular nig 


with young Richmonders during the 1930s. The remains of several stills were still in evidence not far up the creek from this point in tl 


CHAPTER II 


Along the fiver Hoad 


undreds of cars a day pass (all too swiftly, some say) across the bridge 
that traverses Tuckahoe Creek and links Goochland to Henrico. There 
is little time, and no safe place, to pause and savor the history that 
abounds there. 
“What history?” one could ask. All that is evident are swampy 
wetlands and brushy woods. While some landmarks of Goochland’s 
history remain, others are now merely misty memories that imagination alone 
can revive. 

Not so many years ago, Tuckahoe Creek was a well-defined, meandering 
stream that emptied into an inviting swimming hole, located under today’s 
bridge. To the north, one can still see the abutments of the old bridge that was 
thoughtfully curved around a tree midway along its span. 

In 1865, the sound of hoofbeats echoed from the bridge as Union 
Colonel Ulric Dahlgren and his troops rode toward Richmond, intending to 
liberate the Yankee prisoners in Richmond’s Libby Prison and hang the Con- 
federate government as traitors. Dahlgren was probably still pondering the 
curious tea he had just enjoyed at Tuckahoe Plantation, home of Major Rich- 


ard S. Allen, CSA. 


In this schoolhouse at Tuckahoe Plantation, 
Thomas Jefferson attended school from the 
ages of five to nine. Described as “the intellec- 
tual birthplace” of a great mind, the one-room 
schoolhouse with its unusual domed ceiling may 
have also influenced the great man’s pre- 
dilection for domes in his own architectural 
designs. The schoolhouse and other existing 
dependencies make Tuckahoe “the most com- 
plete plantation in North America dating from 
the early eighteenth century,” according to 
Frederick Nichols, professor of architecture 

at the University of Virginia. Courtesy of the 


Virginia State Library. 


When Dahlgren had arrived at the plantation, plunder and pillage on 
his mind, he was met on the front lawn by the mistress of Tuckahoe, Mrs. 
Richard S. Allen, with two pistols strapped on over her finest dress. To his 
astonishment, he recognized Virginia Mitchell, a Richmond belle who had 
attended dances at West Point when he was a cadet. While his men watered 
their horses, the colonel joined Mrs. Allen for tea. 

In 1840, one might have heard a train engine huffing its way across 
River Road, hauling three million bushels of coal annually from the bustling 
Deep Run and Gayton mines. The roadbed of the Carbon Hill Railroad is still 
readily discernible. Ten years before the railroad was built, coal, loaded onto a 
bateau or flatboat, passed under the River Road bridge as it plied its way along 
the Tuckahoe Canal to the junction with the James River and Kanawha Ca- 
nal. From this point Goochland coal was shipped to Richmond and cities as 
far north as Philadelphia. 

In 1824, the Marquis de Lafayette, on a triumphal tour of the country 
he had helped to liberate, passed over the bridge on his way to Goochland 
Courthouse, and thence to Charlottesville to visit Thomas Jefferson. 

In 1781, General Cornwallis and most of his army had decamped from 
Thomas Jefferson’s Goochland estate, Elk-hill, and marched down River Road 
on his way to the final surrender at Yorktown. In pursuit came Lafayette and 
his Continental troops whom Washington had 
sent to protect Virginia. 

No doubt, it was along this route that 
the Randolph brothers, Thomas and Isham, 
rode in the late eighteenth century. Much of 
the land on both sides of the creek was owned 
by their father, William Randolph, of Turkey 
Island. Thomas Randolph would begin build- 
ing his home Tuckahoe just up the road around 
1714. Isham journeyed on to the west, estab- 
lishing himself at Dungeness near Rock Castle. 

Perhaps the first white men to cross Tuc- 
kahoe Creek on the river trail to the west were 
lead by Captain Christopher Newport in the 
first expedition to find gold in what would 
become Goochland. Newport and company 
were guided by a captive Monacan Indian chief 
whose people had traveled this trail for centu- 


ries. It was probably along this trail that the 
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Monacans journeyed to trade with William 
Byrd of Westover, who amassed a fortune trad- 
ing with Native Americans. It is thought that 
the Monacans had earlier been the source of 
copper found in utensils used by their eastern 
neighbors the Powhatans. 


We have barely crossed into Goochland, 


and yet the road we travel so heedlessly has already afforded a glimpse into 


several centuries of Goochland’s history. It is not possible to linger so thought- 
fully over each mile of Goochland’s roads, but this spot is not unique in the 
wealth of historical incident that underlies a seemingly uninteresting stretch 


of asphalt. 


TUCKAHOE PLANTATION 

A highly visible landmark and one of the great colonial homes in the 
United States, Tuckahoe lies on the south side of River Road. Distinguished 
by its hospitable H shaped design, Tuckahoe is remarkable for its state of 
preservation, the fine quality of much of the interior woodwork and paneling, 
and the survival of most of the plantation dependencies, including the school- 
house where Thomas Jefferson received his early education alongside his 
Randolph cousins. 

William Randolph, son of Tuckahoe’s first residents, Thomas and Judith 
Fleming Randolph, died in 1745 when he was only thirty-two and already a 
widower. In his will, Randolph requested “that my dear and loving friend Mr. 
Peter Jefferson do move down [from Shadwell which was then in Goochland] 
with his family to my Tuckahoe house and remain there till my son come of age.” 

Ties of blood as well as friendship brought the Jeffersons to Tuckahoe: 
Peter Jefferson’s wife, Jane, daughter of Isham Randolph of Dungeness in up- 
per Goochland, was William’s first cousin. So, early in the spring of 1745, 
Thomas Jefferson, not yet two years old, arrived at Tuckahoe perched on a 
horse’s neck, supported by a pillow and a slave. 

Jefferson began his education at five in the schoolhouse at Tuckahoe 
under the tutelage of the Reverend William Douglas. Although Douglas enjoys 
some fame today as rector of Saint James-Northam Parish for twenty-seven 
years and author of the invaluable genealogical resource The Douglas Register, 
Jefferson described him as “but a superficial latinist, less instructed in Greek, 
but with the rudiments of these languages, he taught me French. . . .” 


Jefferson’s classmate, Thomas Mann Randolph I, became a gentleman 


Originally the overseer’s house for the lower 
portion of the Randolph’s Tuckahoe Plantation, 
Lower Tuckahoe became the home of the 
perennially shortoffunds Thomas Mann 
Randolph III, his second wife, Lucinda Ann 
Patterson of New York, and his sixteen children 
when he sold Tuckahoe to Hezekiah Lord Wight 
in 1830. The original brick house (which has 
since been much enlarged) consisted of two 
rooms downstairs and two rooms upstairs and 
was flanked by a large brick kitchen and 
numerous dependencies. Jane Saunders photo 


courtesy of the Goochland Garden Club. 


William Randolph (1713-1745) was born at 


Tuckahoe and educated at the College of 


William and Mary, which he later forbade his 
son to attend. William’s father Thomas died 
when his son was only sixteen, and by the age 
of twenty, William Randolph was master of 
Tuckahoe. In 1734, he married Maria Judith 
Page of Gloucester County and shortly 
thereafter enlarged Tuckahoe by adding an 
almost identical building parallel to the first and 
joining the two with a great hall. William 
Randolph served as a gentleman justice of 
Goochland, as a vestryman for Saint James 
Northam Parish, as a colonel in the county 
militia and as a member of the House of 


Burgesses. Courtesy of Virginia Historical Society. 


Thomas Mann Randolph II, son of Thomas 
Mann Randolph and Anne Cary, was born at 
Tuckahoe in 1768. He inherited the Albemarle 
County lands patented by his grandfather 
William Randolph and after his marriage to 
Martha Jefferson made his home at Edgehill in 
Albemarle. 


The house pictured in this gathering of the 
Ellis-Puryear family reunion in 1925 was located 
north of Patterson Avenue along the Gayton 
Road on a portion of the five hundred acres 
originally patented by John Elles [sic] in 1714. 
Courtesy of Eva Henley. 
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of some distinction, representing Goochland in the House of Burgesses, achiev- 
ing the rank of colonel during the Revolution and then serving in the General 
Assembly. All of this despite the fact that his father, William, who had at- 
tended William and Mary, unhappily one must assume, left specific instruc- 
tions that, unlike most of his peers, his son was not to be “Educated att [sic] 
the College of William and Mary in Virginia nor sent to England on any 
account whatever.” 

Thomas Mann Randolph’s son, Thomas Mann Randolph II, (who 
married Jefferson’s daughter Martha, his third cousin) served in the United 
States Congress, was made a colonel in the War of 1812, and was elected 
governor of Virginia in 1819, one of three men born in Goochland to achieve 
that office. 

For the last three centuries, Tuckahoe has enjoyed an enviable reputa- 
tion for the graciousness and hospitality of its owners. Comments recorded in 
the 1782 journal of Baron Ludwig von Closen, an aide de camp accompanying 
General Comte de Rochambeau on a farewell tour of Virginia, captures the 


spirit of Tuckahoe today as well as yesterday: 


.. we went on to Tuckahoe, where we requested hospitality from the family of Col. 


Thomas Randolph. Since he was not at home, Madame [Anne Cary Randolph] 
received us very graciously... . We spent a very happy evening there. We walked in 
the garden, at the foot of which there is a maze that led us to the James River. This 
stream is lined on both banks with very thick willows in which the birds love to sing. 
This warbling was as pleasant to hear as the conversation with our charming com- 
panions was amusing and animated. 

After a delicious supper, served with all possible elegance, we were led by the 
son of the house to our apartments, which were worthy of a prince’s palace; every 
piece of furniture was exquisitely beautiful, of mahogany or rosewood, with very 
beautiful mirrors. I absolutely had to force myself to sleep in a damask bed. The 
General’s apartment was all done in velvet and gold, and his bed was decorated like 


a Feast Day! . . . Imagine our sorrow to have to depart after breakfast!!! 


ELLISVILLE 
A mile or so along the River Road to the west of Tuckahoe is the rather 
more modest, but no less significant, home of the Ellis family. The Ellis home- 


stead stands as a reminder of Ellisville, one of several African-American com- 


munities established in Goochland following the Civil War. The story of Ellisville 


The old Ellis homestead on River Road, 
surrounded by other homes belonging to 
members of the Ellis family, is representative 
of the several African-American communities 


which were established in Goochland following 
the Civil War. Even before Lincoln’s Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, Goochland had a 
significant population of free black families, 
members of which had settled in the county 
well before the Revolution. The land on which 
the Ellis family settled was once known as 


“Ellisville.” 


“Dover Baptist Church Razed by Fire with 
$46,000 Loss” read the headlines on October 1, 
1951. One of Goochland’s oldest congregations 
had lost its spiritual home of almost one hun- 
dred years. On June 29, 1953, the cornerstone 
for the current church was laid, and under the 
leadership of Mr. Thomas S. Staples the new 
church, built largely by Kenneth R. Henley with 
the help of volunteer labor, rose from the ashes. 
As reminders of that lost sanctuary, a few 
salvaged handmade benches from the previous 
church were placed in the balcony and the 
Victorian oil lamps and reflectors (removed 
when the old church was electrified) were used 
as sidelights. 
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begins with one of Goochland’s more remarkable women, Caroline Henley. 

Caroline Henley, a free black woman, first appears in the records of 
Dover Baptist Church at Manakin on September 18, 1859, when she was 
received as a candidate for baptism. As was the case in most Goochland churches 
prior to the Civil War, Dover served both white and black members. While 
the church hierarchy was white, black members, both free and enslaved, fre- 
quently outnumbered white. 

The next reference in the Dover Church minutes that indirectly involves 
Caroline Henley appears on March 19, 1859: “On motion of Brother [Alfred] 
Cosby, Mahala, Cornelius, Francis, Pone, and Albert, servants of brother Samuel 
S. DuVal, were excommunicated from the fellowship of this church for being 
engaged in an attempt to poison their master.” 

In 1959, at the request of Helene Agee, Miss Elizabeth DuVal provided 
the background for this entry: 

Before the War between the States, my grandfather was the owner of slaves 
and, as I understand it, a large-scale farmer, having his residence at Powell’s Tavern 
[on River Road] in Goochland and the main part of his farm just east of Tuckahoe 
Creek in Henrico County. 

The slaves who were working the farm became dissatisfied and, it seems, 
thought they were being oppressed which led to a plot to poison my grandfather and 
his family. The slaves, of course, could not purchase the poison, but a Negro woman 
in the neighborhood by the name of Caroline Henley had been freed, and she was 
prevailed upon by the slaves, through threats, to purchase the poison for them. This 
she did, but immediately informed my grandfather. 

He intercepted the plot and immediately sold the slaves after administering 
severe whippings. My grandfather gave Caroline Henley as a reward the place now 
owned and occupied by the family and descendents of Jesse Ellis. The property is 
located on the north side of River Road just west of the road leading to Vinita. 

During the War in 1866, Dover Church dropped “the colored portion” 
of its membership from the church rolls, but Caroline Henley continued to 
drive her oxcart to Dover on Sundays until her death in the early 1900s. 

Beginning in 1880, Levi Ellis, a free black man, acquired forty-two acres 


on River Road, including Caroline Henley’s property. Around 1900, Ellis built 


the oldest of the houses still standing on the 
property, which has been home to four genera- 
tions of his family. 

Today, eight families, all descended from 
Levi Ellis, make their homes on the Ellisville 
tract. The Ellis family, joining with the free black 
community on Blair Road, known as Gordontown 
for Louis E. Gordon of Westwood, from whom 
they purchased their land, founded St. James 
Baptist Church which is still active today. 

Among the more prominent members of 
the Ellis family, Maria Ann Ellis, a noted educa- 
tor and an active member in the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People 
and the Democratic party, lived at Ellisville until her death at the age of ninety- 
three. It seems both fitting and sadly ironic that Mrs. Ellis should have lived 
along the stretch of road where, according to an 1815 coroner’s report, 

. on the morning of the 13th of December on the River Road, Billy Perry was 
found dead, that he had no marks of violence appearing on his body and that he died 
the night of the 12th instant by freezing to death and not otherwise. 

Billy Perry, born a slave, had been freed in 1808, when he reached 
twenty-one years of age, by his owner Isaac W. Pleasants, a member of a promi- 
nent Quaker family. The Pleasants and other Quakers in Goochland had, 
through emancipation, contributed to a growing free African-American popu- 
lation in Goochland. 

Alarmed by the numbers of freed black men and women in the county, 
who were perceived as both a reproach and a threat to the white establish- 
ment, the county courts imposed an exorbitant head or poll tax on all free 
blacks. Those who could not afford to pay the poll tax, and Perry was among 
them, were subject to re-enslavement. Almost exactly two months after his tax 
delinquency was certified to the court of Goochland, preparing the way for the 
revocation of his freedom, Billy Perry, destitute and, no doubt, desperate, was 


found frozen to death on River Road. His place of birth had sealed his fate. 


Westwood became the home of the Francis 
Gordon family in 1858 when, according to 
family tradition, Mr. Gordon traded the land 
that is today Westhampton in Richmond for 
the Goochland farm. The house, thought to 
have originally been a store, was enlarged by 
Francis Gordon’s son, Louis E. Gordon, chair- 
man of Goochland’s Board of Supervisors in 
the late nineteenth century. Louis Gordon also 
farmed the land he rented from the Allens at 
Tuckahoe and operated a store and blacksmith 
shop across Blair Road from his house. From the 
collection of Mrs. Bernard Henley. 


St. James Baptist Church lies at the heart of 


an African-American community that was once 
known as Gordontown. The church originated 
with three women—Mary Ann Dandridge, 

Julia Brown, and Eliza Green—who met weekly 
to do their laundry in a nearby spring. Their 
commitment to providing a place for community 
recreation, worship and education resulted in 
the purchase of land from Louis E. Gordon and 
the organization of St. James Baptist Church in 
1896. The five founding members of St. James 
were Benjamin Brown, Berry Brown, Levi Ellis, 
Martha Ellis, and Rose Pollard. Today’s church, 
dedicated in 1972, is the third on this site. 
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In this view down Manakin Road, taken in 1931, one can see that Manakin was, even then, a densely settled village 
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CHAPTER I11 


Wanakinl and EnV ItONS 


t was a hot, humid, and dusty day in July 1869, and ten-year-old Billy 

Sublett was bored. He had finished his chores, and it was a slow day at 

Sublett’s Store on the Manakin Ferry Road. Everyone, it seemed, had 
decided to stay home, trying to keep cool in the unrelenting heat. 

Billy wandered out to the back of the store and found his steel barrel 

hoop and stick. Lazily, he rolled the hoop toward the dusty road. “What 

to do?” he wondered, as he crossed River Road. If he could find someone to go 

with him, perhaps he’d go exploring in the ruins of the Graham House. It was 

too spooky down there in the deep woods to go by himself. 

The girls loved the story of the romantic recluse who built the big house 

on the ferry road and never left. Legend had it that John Graham had been a 

dashing and successful young man. He had once been ambassador to Brazil, 

“wherever that was,” Billy thought. But, some girl had broken his heart, and 

he’d retired to Manakin where he devoted the rest of his life to his garden. 


Billy curled his lip at the thought. “Girls! Nothing but trouble.” 
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Drawn from memory by Annie Forloines Clarke 
(Mrs. L. C.) and Mary L. Clarke sometime 
during the 1930s, this map gives one an 
impression of how the village of Dover Mines, 
later Manakin, appeared in 1882. Courtesy of 
Margaret Walker. 


Few Acres at Manakin was a weekend getaway 
for Mr. St. George Bryan of the Richmond 
Newspapers family, members of which still live 
in the area. Mr. Bryan enjoyed running his 
errands in an oxcart driven by Fairland Howell 
(pictured), who lived adjacent to Few Acres and 
looked after the place. 
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“What to do?” Billy asked himself again. A cart rattling along the road 
from the Dover Pitts to the James River and Kanawha Canal answered his 
question for him. 

Billy hailed the driver and hitched a ride down to the canal. It would be 
cooler down by the river, and if he were lucky, maybe he could talk old Mr. 
Cottrell into letting him ride the ferry for a while. 

The mules were slow, and as they passed through a patch of woods, Billy 
tried to imagine what it was like when this was wilderness and his Huguenot 
ancestors had first settled here. The old folks said the pioneers had tried to 
tame the buffalo that wandered these parts. Expert dairymen, the Huguenots 
had actually experimented with crossbreeding their cattle with buffalo. 

Buffalo! It was hard for Billy to imagine what that must have been like. 
These days, it was hard for a small boy to escape the restraints of civilization. 


Manakin was such a big, busy place. 


Billy’s daydreams of buffaloes and wild 
Monocans and brave Huguenots were inter- 
rupted by the brisk cadence of shod feet on 
the hard-packed dirt road. General Stone him- 
self was riding toward the village. The general 
saluted Mr. Cottrell, who barely nodded in re- 
sponse. 

Even though the general’s purchase of the 
coal mines had made postwar life better in 
Manakin, he was not well-liked. “Carpetbagger!” 
Billy’s dad muttered under his breath whenever 
the general deigned to visit his store. Yet, ever 
since commercial mining had commenced at the Dover Pitts in the mid-eigh- 
teenth century, coal had been the economic backbone of the community. 

Coal was first discovered at Manakin in 1701 by a Huguenot, Clinton 
Pierre Cottrell. Trying to pull himself up an embankment by the river where 
he had been hunting, Cottrell had accidentally uncovered an outcropping of 
coal. William Byrd of Westover, patron of the Huguenots and ever an astute 
businessman, heard of Cottrell’s find “upon some land lying near Monocan- 
town, which had not been granted to the French,” and took out a patent for 
344 acres on upper Manakin Creek, south of the river, on October 20, 1703. 

Not only did the discovery of coal pave the way for Manakin’s prosper- 
ity, it also shifted the focus of Huguenot life from the south side to the north 
side of the river, with the ferry making it easy enough to come and go. Even 
though Dover Baptist and St. Andrew's Methodist Chapel were in easy walk- 
ing distance of home, Billy’s family and many of the others crossed the river to 
worship at the old church at Manakintowne. 

It was not coal alone that made Manakin flourish, although one might 
have described the village as a “company town.” In addition to the approxi- 
mately seven shafts and seven pits being worked at various times, there were the 
Dover Company Farm, the Dover Company Commissary, the Dover Company 


Stables, and the salt-box company houses. In addition to Sublett’s, there were 


three other stores, a hotel, a smithy, and a barbershop. There was still hope that 


Shortly after the Civil War, General Charles P. 
Stone, USA, who had passed through Dover 


Pitts (Manakin) during the war, formed a stock 
company backed by northern capital and 
purchased the Dover Mine Company. In 1866, 
he returned as manager of the coal operations 
and built a large Victorian house as his private 
residence. A distinctive feature of the house 
were the Egyptian-style columns, no doubt a 
reflection of General Stone’s service in Egypt on 
the staff of the Khedive. The long derelict house 
was torn down shortly after World War II. 
Courtesy of Margaret Henley. 


Today the site of the General Stone House is 
occupied by Long View, built by Dr. and Mrs. 
Randolph Hoge in the 1950s and now the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Leo Dunn. Long View is shaded 
by a number of ancient trees, among them an 
enormous oak, a cherry said to be over 150 years 
old, and a rare shagbark hickory, all thought to 
date to General Stone’s time. Designed by Dr. 
Hoge, the house opens up in the back to afford 
a magnificent view of the James River Valley. 


Courtesy of Dr. and Mrs. Leo Dunn. 
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The last coal-mining official to occupy the 
General Stone House was Thomas J. Jones, 
a Welsh mining engineer. Mr. Jones, at 

the far right, is shown here at the Manakin 
mines prior to their closing in 1888. From 
the collection of Mrs. Bernard Henley. 


First Baptist Church at Manakin was “the first 
organized Negro Baptist Church in Goochland.” 
After the Civil War, the African-American 
residents of Manakin were given permission to 
worship in an old brick building down by the 
canal. Under the leadership of the Reverend W. 
W. Young, in 1893 “Dover Mines Baptist 
Church” purchased the present site and used 
an old toolshed known as the Derelick Hotel 

as its house of worship. In 1921, the Reverend 
Joseph Brown organized the building of the 
present church which was constructed by 
members using the old bricks from the first 
church on the canal. 
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someone might yet reopen the Manakin Iron 
and Nail Works. The roller mill and nail fac 
tory (thought to have been the first of its kind 
in the country) were still standing. Built in 
1844 by Stephen DuVal, Ben DuVal, William 
Edwards, and Benjamin Churchill of Massa- 
chusetts, the nail factory had, at one time, been 
a major force in the economy of Dover Pitts. 

Still, coal was king, and the prosperity 
afforded Manakin by its location in the large 
Richmond or Tidewater Coal Field would sus- 
tain the town until December of 1888 when 
the mines were finally closed. The C&O Rail- 
road, able to transport cheaper coal from West 
Virginia economically, ultimately made the Manakin operations financially 
unfeasible. 

Geography (or more specifically, geology) once again played a role in 
Manakin’s destiny, when around 1889, H. J. Harris developed a scheme to 
exploit the round granite boulders buried in the bluffside at Boscobel. Harris’s 
was an idea of inspired simplicity. The stones were pried from the hillside 
with crowbars, at which point gravity rolled them into the dry canal bed 
below. There they could be loaded onto flatcars and shipped elsewhere to be 
crushed into ballast for the rails of the C&O Railroad. 

Eventually, Harris’s concept was refined. Black powder was used to blast 
the rock loose, and the final product, crushed stone, was produced at the 
quarry. When the Manakin-Boscobel Quarry was purchased by C. S. Luck, 
Jr., in 1930, modernization of the quarry began in earnest. By 1964, the Boscobel 
Granite Corporation, now Luck Stone, was Goochland’s largest industry and 


private employer. 


Today, still under the leadership of the 
Luck family, Luck Stone has its corporate head- 
quarters at Manakin where it also operates a 
retail stone center as well as the Goochland 
quarries at Boscobel and Rockville. 

Today, only a few houses scattered along 
the roadside, two Baptist Churches, one black, 
one white, a firehouse and many towering trees 
which have survived the vicissitudes of time 
suggest that Manakin was once a sizable village. 

The grace of those trees, however, and 
the large and ancient boxwoods that welcome 
one to several of the older homes offer a clue 
to Manakin’s future. As in the past, Manakin 
has become a place of refuge for those seeking 


a better and more gracious way of life. 


The Dover Company Farmhouse (left). Courtesy 
of Eva Henley. 


The Dover Company Commissary (above). 
Courtesy of Virginia State Library. 


Between 1770 and 1780, coal mining in the 
Manakin area became an established industry. 
In 1836, it was estimated that almost three 
million bushels of coal from the Richmond Coal 
Field, including Manakin, were shipped annually 
from Richmond and Manchester to cities along 
the East Coast. For much of the nineteenth 
century, Manakin was dominated by the Dover 
Mining Company. In addition to its mining 
activities, the company owned a commissary, a 
farm, a smithy, a sawmill, a gristmill, and houses 
for managers and workers. The remaining salt 
box house at Manakin (left) is thought to have 
been one of the company houses. Jane Saunders 
photo, courtesy of the Goochland Garden Club. 


Boscobel Quarry began around 1889 (below). 
Courtesy of Howard Henley. 
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Joe Brooke, the oldest of the historic Sabot houses, was probably built between 1734 and 1745 by William Randolph of 


Tuckahoe and was one of the earliest brick houses constructed in Goochland. Joe Brooke has not only a ghost but an 
unsolved mystery. When, around 1905, General W. Horace Rose was having the north chimney strengthened, the workman 


made a discovery “that shook the countryside”—a human skeleton beneath the hearth. Courtesy of the Virginia State Library. 
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CHAPTER IV 


DOL ANG SULTOUNAINGS 


ohn S. Wise’s description of Sabot in his memoir, The End of An Era, 
may seem a bit florid by contemporary standards, but there can be no 
question that in the years immediately preceding the Civil War, Sabot’s 
natural beauty was enhanced by the handsome homes that surmounted 
its slopes and the gracious hospitality they offered. 

Upon the swelling hills overlooking the valley of the James were built 
homes of many of the most representative and wealthy people of our state... . No 
railroad penetrated the valley, the means of transportation being the James River 
and Kanawha Canal, projected by General Washington, and the private equipages 
of the prosperous folk. A fine road led along the foothills, at times keeping company 
with the canal. Scattered along the valleys owning, respectively from seven hundred 
to two or three thousand acres, with enough slaves to cultivate twice as much of the 
intensely fertile land they owned, they were the happiest and most prosperous commu- 
nity in all America, unmatched in the beauty of the lands, the salubrity of the 


climate, in the society about them and access to the outer world. 


The manor house at “Boscobel” (originally 
known as Dover) which burned in 1912, was 
probably built by Colonel John Woodson (b. 
1730). Colonel Woodson was a Gentleman 
Justice and member of both the House 

of Burgesses and the House of Delegates. 

It was here that, after doing £271 of damage 
to Woodson’s property, General Cornwallis 
said he would like to live because of the 
magnificent view across the James River valley. 
Courtesy of Virginia Strange Kiser. 
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Boscobel (at Manakin), Joe Brooke, Ben Dover, Eastwood, Sabot Hill, 


and Dover plantations all lay, one adjoining the next, along the River Road, and 


by the mid-nineteenth century, these estates belonged to a close-knit group of 


friends and relatives. Letters and diaries paint a picture of constant entertaining 


and visiting among the families that had chosen to make Sabot their home. 


The land occupied by all of these estates had been included in the Royal 


Patent of 1703 for twenty-seven hundred acres to John Woodson, a successful 


merchant, surveyor, mill builder, and founder of one of Goochland’s most 


distinguished families. Woodson is thought to have resided at Sabot near the 


site of the Dover Steam Mill ruins based on the remains of an ancient stone- 


lined well just west of the mill site. Upon Woodson’s death in 1715, his 


children, John, Josiah, Robert, Stephen, Judith, 
and Elizabeth, inherited this tract which 
stretched from Vinita on the east to Genito 
Creek on the west. 

The Dover homeplace (now part of Sabot 
Hill) passed to Major John Woodson, one of 
Goochland’s first gentlemen justices in 1728 
and, later, sheriff. The position of sheriff, held 
by a number of distinguished Goochland men, 
among them Peter Jefferson and George 
Woodson Payne, was quite a plum. The pri- 
mary responsibility of the position was to 
collect taxes; the reward was 10 percent of 
the take. 


Genito, the seat of the Quaker Watkins family, stood well north of Sabot in the fork of Genito 
Creek, but Joseph Watkins, son of Benjamin Watkins, who built Genito prior to his death in 1753, 
owned extensive property which extended from Ben Dover and Joe Brooke on the east to Parker’s 
Hill near the Courthouse. Genito is a classic example of the story-and-a-half frame manor house 
built by many of Goochland’s early families. In 1960, after 228 years, Genito passed out of the 
Watkins family. The house was bulldozed in the summer of 1976. Jane Saunders photo courtesy of the 


Goochland Garden Club. 


Josiah Woodson built his home on the 
parcel known today as Boscobel. It subse- 
quently became the home of his son, Colonel 
John Woodson, who served in the Revolution 
and married Dorothea Randolph, daughter of 
Isham Randolph of Dungeness at Rock Castle. 
Boscobel remained in the Woodson family 
until 1814 when their grandson, also Josiah 
Woodson, emigrated to Kentucky. 

Robert Woodson sold his thirteen hun- 
dred acres, which included the Joe Brooke and 
Ben Dover lands and a gristmill on Dover Mill 
Creek, to Thomas Randolph of Tuckahoe in 
1728. Sabot Island was sold to Randolph the 
following year. Upon Randolph’s death, Joe 
Brooke and Ben Dover were sold, as specified 
in his will, for the benefit of his five daughters. Both were acquired by Joseph 
Watkins of Genito Jlenitoe), a Quaker surveyor, who not only inherited consid- 
erable property from his father, Benjamin, but acquired properties in Goochland, 
Cumberland, Richmond, and as far west as Ohio. 

Between 1844 and 1847, Richard Sampson, one of the wealthiest men 
in Goochland, a director of the James River and Kanawha Canal Company 
and a distinguished agriculturist, and his wife Mary, one of the founders of 
Hebron Presbyterian Church at Sabot, acquired Boscobel where they made 
their home. In addition to Boscobel, which eventually consisted of fifteen 
hundred acres, Sampson (who was a Woodson relative) also purchased both 
Ben Dover and Joe Brooke. 

Similarly, by 1813, the property that encompassed Eastwood, Sabot Hill 
and Dover, as well as Elk Hill, Orapax and the Carterville’s Ferry, all further 
west in Goochland, had been acquired by Randolph Harrison, Sr., of 
Cumberland County. Around 1819, Harrison generously settled several of 
his Goochland estates on four of his sons. Carter Harrison became master of 
Eastwood; Archibald M., of Sabot Hill; Thomas Randolph, of Dover; and 
Randolph, Jr., of Elk Hill. 


SABOT AND THE CIVIL WAR 

Following the arrival of John Woodson, life on the lands along the 
river near Sabot had been devoted to the building of homes, rearing of fami- 
lies and creation of a flourishing, slave-based agricultural economy, enlivened 
by periodic bouts of land speculation. The tenor of life was serene and seem- 
ingly sedate. 

In the fifteen years before secession and the outbreak of war, however, the 
tempo and character of country life at Sabot changed perceptibly with the arrival 
of several newcomers from Richmond. New mansions of unprecedented ex- 
travagance and size replaced the more modest manor houses of an earlier time, 


and the easy sociability of the past was supplanted by an almost frenetic social- 


Now known as Dover Knoll, the office 
at Boscobel was built by Richard Sampson after 
he purchased the property in 1817. A man 


of considerable wealth, Sampson is said to have 
conducted some of the earliest tests of the 
revolutionary McCormick reaper. The office 

at Boscobel became the medical office of 
Sampson’s son-in-law, Dr. William Townes 
Walker, who married Josephine Sampson in 
1852. Dr. Walker, a descendent of the Huguenot 
Bartholomew DuPuy, was born in Prince Edward 
County and educated at Hampden-Sydney 
College and the Jefferson Medical College. 
During the Civil War, he served as surgeon-in- 
charge of the Huguenot Springs Hospital in 
Powhatan. After the war, he returned to Boscobel 
and continued to practice medicine there until, 
after the death of his wife, he sold 

the estate in 1892. He moved to Lynchburg 
where he enjoyed success both as a physician 

and public leader and died there in 1898. 
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The Morson’s Dover mansion burned in 1933. 


In 1937, when the property was purchased by 
Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Blankenbaker of Richmond 
many of the dependencies were intact, and it 
was reported that the Blankenbakers planned to 
restore the Dover ruins. Instead, they built a 
more modest farmhouse, Dover Green, which in 
1948 became the home of John Blair, owner of 
the largest tobacco trucking firm in Virginia and 
an avid fox hunter. Today’s owners of Dover 
Green, Mr. and Mrs. Coleman Perrin, are also 
ardent followers of the hounds. 
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It is now thought that Dover Mansion was not an entirely 
new structure in 1845, but rather a major enlargement of a 
square brick house of eight rooms dating from the 
eighteenth century. The James M. Morsons transformed 
Dover into a lavish antebellum mansion with Corinthian 


columns and a large ballroom. 


izing. Itwas almostas ifthe inhabitants of Sabot 
had some intimation of the coming “deluge.” 

At the center of Sabot’s social life were 
the beautiful Bruce sisters, Sarah, known as 
“Sallie,” and Ellen. They were the daughters 
of Elvira Cabell (whose first husband was 
Patrick Henry, Jr.) and James Bruce of Berry 
Hill in Halifax County, reputed to be the third 
richest man in the United States. 

Ellen C. Bruce married Richmond attorney James M. Morson in 1843, 
and they immediately began making plans to build what would be described 
as “the stateliest home in Virginia” on Dover plantation. Carrara and Florentine 
marble mantles were moved from the Morson’s Richmond home (later the 
“White House of the Confederacy”) and installed in their imposing antebel- 
lum mansion. 

While the Morsons were busy establishing themselves at Dover, they 
acquired the neighboring Sabot Hill plantation which they promptly sold to 
Ellen’s sister Sallie and her husband, James Alexander Seddon, who was James 
Morson’s first cousin. Thus, the Bruce sisters planned to settle into a happy 


and comfortable life of raising their numerous children together and enter- 


taining not only their congenial neighbors but many friends from Richmond 
and elsewhere who arrived by packet boat at the Sabot canal landing. 

From 1845 to 1851, James Alexander Seddon, a lawyer like his cousin 
Morson, had served with distinction in the United States House of Represen- 
tatives. Always frail of health, Seddon looked forward to a comfortable retire- 
ment with his wife and children at Sabot Hill where, in contrast to the sump- 
tuous Corinthian-columned Dover, the Seddons had built a home in the more 
informal Italianate style much in vogue at the time. Around their home they 
planted over one hundred different specimens of trees. 

Similar to Sabot Hill in style was the mansion at nearby Ben Dover, 
built during the 1850s by another Richmond lawyer, William B. Stanard, son 
of the wealthy Richmond lawyer, Robert Stanard. The senior Stanard owned 
Little Creek (now Blithewood) plantation near Rock Castle. Ben Dover, with 


Tom Bolling was the slave blacksmith who worked for James M. Morson. After emancipation, 
Bolling continued to work at the smithy which was situated on the west side of Dover Road under 
the tall oak trees that still stand there. Courtesy of Virginia Historical Society, 
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Born in Falmouth near Fredericksburg in 1813, 
James Alexander Seddon devoted his life to 
public service. Seddon served in the U.S. 
House of Representatives from 1845 to 1861. 
The fourth Confederate secretary of war, he was 
appointed in 1862 and resigned in 1865 and 
was considered the most competent to serve in 
that position. While Seddon served in Jefferson 
Davis’s cabinet, Goochland native Edward Bates 
served as Lincoln’s attorney general. Courtesy of 
the Valentine Museum. 
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its tower and loggias, closely resembled houses designed by the renowned 
New York architect Richard Upjohn. 

William Stanard and his wife, Josephine Lyons Stanard, daughter of a 
distinguished judge, and their children quickly became a part of the Sabot 
community, and in 1860 they purchased the adjoining Joe Brooke plantation 
from Dr. Richard Wood. In later years, Josephine Stanard, who appears to 
have been beloved by all, joined with William W. and Nannie P. Wight of 
Dover Mills to found All Saints Episcopal Church at Sabot. 

Yet a third Italianate mansion was Eastwood, the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Plumer Hobson, built on the estate that had previously been the home of 
John Trevillian, a Huguenot descendent, who had married into the Watkins 
family. Mrs. Hobson was the daughter of Henry A. Wise, governor of Virginia 
and an ardent secessionist who led the fight for Virginia’s separation from the 
Union. 

Eventually the storm clouds of war would cast deep shadows across the 
landscape and the lives of those who lived at Sabot. James Seddon would 
exhaust himself as Jefferson Davis’s secretary of war, serving from 1862 until 
1865. Ellen Bruce Morson would die in 1862 while visiting her husband in 
New Orleans where he had been sent under orders of the Confederate com- 
mand. Ellen’s children, left in the care of her sister Sallie, were orphaned when 
their father died prematurely in 1869. 

While tragedy would soon follow, in May of 1860 the newly organized 
Goochland Light Dragoons, resplendent in blue trousers and frock coats with 
brass shoulder scales and armed with Colt revolvers, carbines and sabers—all 
purchased at county expense—were full of enthusiasm and hope. John S. Wise, 
staying with his sister at Eastwood, witnessed the first parade of the company: 

It was composed of the very flower of the aristocracy of the James River Valley 
and the funds invested in the arms, uniforms and horseflesh of the Goochland troop 
could have equipped a regiment of regulars... . As the Goochland folk were rich, 
owners of fine horseflesh, and every man of them a horseman from his childhood, it 
was natural that they organized a command of cavalry. . .. Now, in May, for the 
first time the troop assembled in full uniform for drill and inspection, Julien Harrison 
was its commandant. 

At this first parade and review they were the guests of the master of “Eastwood,” 
F. Plumer Hobson. Every man vied with every other in his mount. There were not ten 
horses in the Company less than three-quarter thoroughbred. It was indeed a gallant 
sight—those spirited youngsters, men, and beasts. 

While Goochland’s young men fought and died in the service of the 
Confederacy, life at Sabot changed little until the war was approaching its end. 
When Ellen Wise Mayo arrived to visit her sister at Eastwood in January of 
1864, she noted that 

. the neighborhood thereabouts was less changed than almost any place in the 
Confederacy. The people of the vicinage were wealthy, and had taken the precaution 
to lay in supplies of household comforts which lasted them long after the current 
prices of such things excluded all idea of purchasing them for daily consumption. 


With the expectation of a quiet and restful reunion with her father, 


Brigadier General Henry A. Wise, Mrs. Mayo had no expectation that she 
would soon witness one of only two significant Yankee actions in Goochland. 
She did note that “as we drove along in the starlit night... the Northern sky 
was aflame with what we supposed to be the Aurora Borealis; but our thoughts 
were too much concentrated upon the lights blinking at us from the Eastwood 
grove to pay much attention to the lights in the heavens.” 

The Wises and Hobsons soon sat down to “the good cheer of a delicious 
supper [that] banished from our party every thought of war. What a feast it 
was! Coffee from Mrs. Seddon’s; sugar from Mrs. Stanard’s; sorghum from 
somebody else.” 

That same night, however, the household was awakened by a soldier 
who had, “solved the mystery of the Aurora Borealis.” What they had seen 
were the lights from campfires built by Colonel Ulric Dahlgren’s troops, biv- 
ouacked in the back country. General Wise, loathed by the Yankees for hang- 
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This house at Sabot Hill was built around 1851 on the site of the current house by James Alexander 
Seddon and his wife, the heiress Sarah (Sallie) Bruce Seddon. Built in the Italianate style, the house 
was distinguished by a two-story spiral stair illuminated by a stained-glass skylight. Rather puzzling, 


unless the product of a premonition of the war to come, were the steel bulletproof interior shutters. 
Courtesy of the Valentine Museum. 
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The house at Ben Dover was built by William B. 
and Josephine Lyons Stanard. To build the 
house, Stanard bought two hundred wooded 
acres that were part of the Joe Brooke plantation 
and used the water-powered mill built in 1715 
by the original patentee, John Woodson. Stucco 
over porous Goochland brick, Ben Dover, with 
its hand-painted ceilings, silver-plated hardware, 
and marble mantels, was the ideal setting for 
entertaining by Mrs. Stanard, “a star of 

the brightest magnitude in the constellation 

of social lights in the Dover neighborhood.” 
Courtesy of the Virginia Historical Society. 


Ben Dover was sold in 1921 to William T. Reed, 
Sr., who remodeled the house, removing the 
tower and adding the pedimented front. Mr. 
Reed used the estate as a rural retreat for 
hunting and entertaining. Following Mr. Reed’s 
death, Ben Dover eventually became the 
property of his daughter Alice and her husband, 
Dr. Robert S. Preston, and in 1960, it became 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Preston, Jr. 
Courtesy of Mrs. Robert S. Preston, Jr. 
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ing John Brown, escaped Eastwood with Mr. 
Hobson, the two riding to Richmond to warn 
Secretary Seddon of Dahlgren’s approach. 

As Mrs. Mayo stood on the porch at 
Eastwood and watched her father reach the 
safety of the woods, she was also able to see 
Dahlgren’s troopers “galloping about the 
stables and barns, and setting fire to the build- 
ings, the smoke from which already began to 
rise.” Later, from Eastwood’s upper windows, 
she could see similar depredations at Dover. 

Clearly Sabot was no longer a safe ha- 
ven, and by March of 1865, Elvira Bruce 
Seddon’s diary indicates that things were be- 
coming desperate. The eldest of the Seddon’s 
nine children, Elvira, was nineteen as the war 
drew to a dismal end. Rumors of approaching Yankee raiders were a daily, 
almost hourly occurrence. The silver was packed and hidden; pictures removed 
from the walls; and stores sent off to neighbors for safe keeping. 

James Seddon, recently relieved of his post as secretary of war, fled 
before the rumors, either to Richmond or to the Huguenot Springs Hospital 
across the river where Dr. William T. Walker, their neighbor at Boscobel, was 
in charge. Sallie Seddon was left to care for thirteen children and to manage 
an estate from which the work force had disappeared. One pony, “our only 
form of locomotion” and a single mule were all the livestock that had escaped 
Dahlgren’s destruction. 

Although several were destroyed by sometimes suspicious fires during 
the 1920s and 1930s, all of the mansions at Sabot survived the Civil War. 
From 1888 until 1890, Sabot Hill was the home of the mysterious Russian 


Prince Alexis Konstantine Nestorowitsch, his wife, the Hungarian Baroness 


Adelheit apor Von Altorja, and their four daughters. Plagued by financial diffi- 
culties, the Nestorowitschs were unable to hold on to Sabot Hill and returned 
to Europe. Their oldest daughter, Helene, however, married Dr. Morriss Barret 
of Mount Bernard, and among their several children was Helene Barret Agee, 


author of Facets of Goochland County’s History and a founder of the Goochland 
County Historical Society. 


Ben Dover and Joe Brooke were eventually purchased by yet another 
invading general who, like Cornwallis, had found Goochland especially to his 
liking. In 1905, General W. Horace Rose of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, who 
had “visited” Goochland during the Civil War, retired to the county in search 


; . Following spread: All Saints Episcopal Church 
of a more salubrious climate. 


was built at Sabot (then called Dover Mills) in 
During the years following the Civil War, considerable Goochland prop- 1884. W. Edwin Booth photograph. 


Built in the early nineteenth century, Dover Mills is 
thought to have been a rest stop for canal travelers. During 
the Civil War, it was the home of William W. Wight, who 
was born at Tuckahoe when it was owned by his 
grandfather Hezekiah. In 1883, Mr. Wight and his wife, 
Nannie P., donated one-half acre in the front yard of Dover 
Mills for the building of All Saints Episcopal Church. The 
Wight’s son, Richard C. Wight, was the author of The 
Story of Goochland. Over the years, the plain four-square 
farmhouse has been repeatedly enlarged. Today, it is the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Charles M. James. 


Before 1930, Sabot was a busy place. O. B. Taylor operated 
two large, well-stocked stores (left) one of which, many 
remember, carried an unusually complete stock of coffins. 
Taylor’s store was also the post office. Taylor rebuilt the 
gristmill (right) that Dahlgren had burned, and employed 
Ashley Alvis as miller. The railroad station added to the 
bustle of the place as it served both freight and passengers. 
Courtesy of Margaret Henley. 
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Originally part of Major John Woodson’s 

Dover tract which he inherited from his father, 
Eastwood became a separate entity in 1819 when 
Randolph Harrison, Sr., of Cumberland traded 
the 417 acres on Dover Creek to his son, Carter 
H. Harrison of Richmond. In 1836, the property 
was acquired by John Trevillian, Goochland’s 
surveyor, who had married into the Watkins 
family, large landowners in the area. Trevillian 


had formerly run a tavern at Woodlawn on 
Three Chopt Road. During the Civil War, 
Eastwood was the home of Plumer Hobson and 
his wife. The Hobsons built the Italianate house 
pictured here, which burned in 1941. 


Chastain, a handsome, square Federal-style 
frame house, similar in aspect to the John 
Marshall House in Richmond, was built around 
1794 by Stephen Cocke, a sixth-generation 
descendent of the immigrant Richard Cocke. 
The house was named for Cocke’s maternal 
grandfather, Dr. Stephen Chastain, one of the 
early Huguenot settlers at Manakintowne. 
Chastain was moved in 1969 from Amelia to 
Goochland by Mr. and Mrs. William T. Reed 
III, but has ties to the county both through the 
Cockes, many of whom settled in Goochland, 
and the Huguenots. Chastain is only one of 
several transplanted historic houses at Sabot, 
many of them rescued by Mrs. William T. Reed, 
Jr., who was known for her work as a 
preservationist. Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
Reed III. 
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This last reminder of the importance of passenger trains in the life of Goochland, the station at 
Sabot, was demolished in 1993. A lonely relic at the time of its destruction, the station was once 
part of a busy village at Sabot. 
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Built about 1853 by Jesse Bowles for James M. Morson of Dover, the Dover Steam Mill was burned 
during Colonel Ulric Dahlgren’s raid of 1864. In 1860 Goochland ranked in the top quarter of grain pro- 
ducers in Virginia, and Morson was the largest producer of corn and the second largest of wheat in the 
county. The mill is currently being excavated and documented by Harry Jaeger, with the help of Dick 


Helms, in conjunction with the Greater Richmond Chapter of the Archaeological Society of America. 
This conjectural drawing by Jaeger is based on their findings. Courtesy of Harry Jaeger. 


Originally the overseer’s house at Dover, 
Brookview, built around 1843 by James 
Morson, is a fine example of a Virginia 
farmhouse and accompanying outbuild- 
ings. The four one-story brick buildings 
that form a semicircle around the house 
were originally slave quarters. Today, 
Brookview is the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander M. Fisher, Jr., and is a working 
farm. Sandy Fisher has acquired 
considerable recognition for his success at 
organic farming. Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Fisher. 
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Little Genito stands on land patented by 
Charles Johnson and sold to Benjamin Watkins 
in 1734. In 1822, Joshua R. Knibb, who 
married Frankie Watkins, purchased the 
property and the house, thought to have been 
built around 1787 by John Watkins. Salem 
Baptist Church was organized here by Mr. and 
Mrs. John Knibb in 1880. In 1912, the 
Reverand Abner Clopton Knibb, revered as the 
rescuer of Elpis Christian Church, acquired 
Little Genito and was the last of the family to 
live there, although after his death in 1962, the 
house and curtilage were owned by his son, J. 
Clopton Knibb, Goochland’s longtime 
commonwealth’s attorney. Pictured above is the 
largest ever gathering of the Knibb family at 
Little Genito in 1923. Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Clopton Knibb. 
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erty was purchased by northerners, most of them absentee landlords, who 
were resented as carpetbaggers and blamed for the deterioration of many fine 
old homes. In contrast, General Rose was a congenial and hospitable man 
who came to be well-respected by his new southern neighbors. 

Older residents of the area still remember the baseball games and fox 
hunts organized by the Roses at Ben Dover, but most memorable of all, was 
the racetrack they built on Sabot Island where they raced their own fine stable 
of horses for the entertainment of all. In addition to their hospitality, the 
Roses were known for their solid contributions to the Goochland Commu- 
nity, and it was the general’s son Forrest who organized and financed the 
Manakin Telephone Company, the first in Goochland. 

By 1933, Joe Brooke, Ben Dover, Sabot Hill, and Eastwood had been 
purchased by William T. Reed, president of the Larus Tobacco Company, who 
used Ben Dover as a rural retreat. The Dover property (site only) was ac- 
quired by the Reed family in the 1950s, and with this purchase, much of the 
land originally patented by John Woodson in 1703 was reunited under the 
ownership of a single family. 

Elvira Seddon, who at the end of the Civil War felt that life would never 
be as beautiful or as gracious again, would no doubt view the Sabot of today 
with a mixture of surprise and joy. Once again, the land is lovingly tended 
and productive, and handsome houses grace the hills above the river. A sense 


of serenity and quiet community endures. 


Since 1985, Little Genito has been the property 
of John F. Twombly IV, who has been restoring 
the old structures there. In addition to the 
Knibb house, Twombly has restored the log 
kitchen which is thought to be on the site of the 
original Watkins dwelling built around 1732. 
Courtesy of John F. Twombly IV. 
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Hebron Presbyterian Church was organized in 
1843 with six charter members: Dr. William 
Leeds Wight, Dr. Thomas Armistead, Mrs. 
Mary Sampson, Mrs. Mary C. Trevillian, Miss 
Rebecca Martin, and Mrs. Arianna Watkins. 
Over the years, Hebron has, at times, struggled 
to stay afloat, but today under the pastorate of 
Dr. Ben Lacy Rose, Hebron enjoys a large and 
loyal congregation. 


Like many of the river plantations, Little Dover 
has had a long succession of owners. Originally 
comprised of some 480 acres, it was divided in 
1852 into two parcels by consent of William H. 
Trent, who had inherited it from his parents. 
The upper part became the property of John H. 
Guy of Contention which adjoined Little Dover, 
and the rest was purchased by Richard S. Wood. 
It is not known who built the house, which 
appeared to be of mid-nineteenth century 
vintage. The last owners to live in it were the 
Dan Lewis family who sold it in 1943. The 
original house at Little Dover was used for fire 
practice by the Manakin Volunteer Fire 
Department in 1967. Here, the fire department 
is preparing the house, prior to setting it ablaze. 
Courtesy of Eva Henley. 
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Union Hill was built in 1774 in what is now 
Nelson County by Colonel William Cabell, 
whose father, Dr. William Cabell, had lived in 
Goochland and served as one of the first justices 
of the county. Named in celebration of the 
union of the colonies against British tyranny, 
Union Hill is distinguished by especially fine 
woodwork. In 1978, Royal E. Cabell, Jr. (third 
great-grandson of the builder), and his wife, 
Kathleen, moved Union Hill to Goochland. 
Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Royal E. Cabell, Jr. 


Little Dover was built in 1989 by Martha and 
C. B. Robertson. This riverside view of the 
house indicates how architect Tom Todd’s 
design takes full advantage of the site high 
above the James River. Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. B. Robertson. 


Elmington was built about 1830 by Dr. William 
W. Wight and was later home of Francis 
Dickens, who served in the United States 
Senate. In 1904, the Enright Post Office was 
established on the property. In 1906, Elmington 
was purchased by the Briesmaster family who 
moved to Crozier when they sold the farm to 
the William H. Moore family in 1920. Mr. 
Moore, a contractor and dairy farmer, was active 
in Goochland’s civic life and organized the 
Goochland Farm Bureau of which he was 
president for twelve years. Elmington was 
renamed Belleville by the current owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Randolph McElroy. Courtesy of Eva 


Briesmaster Henley. 


Comfortably and harmoniously settled in the Goochland woods is Red Gates. Built of fine stone 
masonry and designed with a French country influence, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert, V. 
Hatcher, Jr., was completed in 1993. Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hatcher, Jr. 
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An avid horseman, Dr. James Asa Shield began acquiring land in 
Goochland in 1946. In 1962, the Shield family moved to their new late- 
Georgian home at Fullstream Farm. Here, Dr. Shield pursued his love 

of horses and hunting, serving as master of foxhounds at Deep Run for 
thirteen years. In 1970, son Andy, his wife Kitty, and their three children 
moved to the early-nineteenth-century log house that had once been 

the Shield’s weekend getaway. Now a third generation enjoys following 
the hounds. Courtesy of Mrs. James Asa Shield. 


While Dr. Asa Shield exhibited his homebred show horses and hunted 
regularly, Frances Shield enjoyed carriage driving, a sport that others 

~ in Goochland have taken up in recent years. Pictured here in front 

of the old log house are Henry Anderson, Frances, Asa, Frances Shield 

Blakeslee, James Asa, Jr., and Edward Henderson Shield. Courtesy of Evelyn 

Anderson. 


Following his famous 1926 transatlantic flight, Charles Lindbergh, a 
friend of Mr. William T. Reed, Sr.’s, landed his Fairchild cabin monoplane 
in the west pasture at Ben Dover in 1927. During his visits at Ben Dover, 
Lindbergh enjoyed quail hunting with Mr. Reed and, on occasion, with 
Governor Harry Flood Byrd. Courtesy of Gladys Armentrout. 
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This 1930s washday photo was taken by W. Edwin Booth in the Crozier area. 
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CHAPTER V 


rover, Lardwell, and West 


f the hills surrounding Sabot were the haunts of high society in Goochland, 
the small communities of Crozier and Cardwell, just a few miles to the 
west, appear to have always been bastions of middle-class industry and 
resourcefulness. 
For many years, Crozier (known as Issaquena—Indian for “deer river”— 
until after the Civil War) was little more than the stage stop at Cocke’s 
Tavern. With the arrival of the Briesmaster family in the 1920s, the stage stop 
was replaced by a garage and eventually a Chevrolet dealership. Otto Briesmaster 
opened a small store at Crozier, and another, larger emporium was run first by 
George Vaughan and later Clifford F. Richmond. 

In place of Cocke’s Tavern, Stuart Cottrell opened The North Pole as an 
ice cream parlor, and later under the ownership of Harvey Layne, this local 
landmark was famous for its homecooking and memorable milkshakes. The 
North Pole continues today as a favorite spot for food and music, and it is not 
uncommon to see bumper stickers around Richmond proclaiming, “I’ve been 


to the North Pole.” 


Hal 


Taken in the Crozier area around 1933, this photo appears to be a scene at 
the Briesmaster blacksmith shop. W. Edwin Booth photo. 


Facing page: Faithful Friends is the title given by W. Edwin Booth to this 
photo he took in the Crozier area in the 1930s. 
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Pictured is the Briesmaster Brothers blacksmith 
shop with Hiram Sutphin, smithy. Around 
1923, Briesmasters began selling Ford 
automobiles and Fordson tractors. Not far from 
the garage and car dealership, Otto Briesmaster 
operated a small store. In the early 1930s, 
Briesmasters moved across the road to a new 
building with a service station and became a 
Chevrolet dealership. Today, the garage is still in 
business under new ownership. Courtesy of Eva 
Briesmaster Henley. 
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THE CIVIL WAR EXPLOITS OF JAMES PLEASANTS 


While Crozier shows signs of increasing commercial and residential vi- 


tality, Cardwell has virtually disappeared. Situated on one of the few almost 
straight north-south roads across Goochland, Cardwell lies halfway between 
Crozier on the River Road and Oilville on the Three Chopt Road. Bowles 
Store was the center of activity at Cardwell, and one branch of the Bowles 
family lived on farms in the surrounding area. 

Today, a strange, pyramidal monument made of fieldstones is the only 
reminder that Cardwell was, once, more than a turn in the road. Erected in 
1929 by the Goochland Chapter of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
the monument pays tribute to the heroism of James Pleasants who “on March 
1, 1864, alone killed one Federal, captured 13, and 16 horses.” 

Asa small child, James Pleasants, the son of Joseph Pleasants and Martha 


Bowles Pleasants, was orphaned and adopted by his uncle and aunt, James 


This store- and-house-in-one once stood at the 
corner of Cardwell and River roads. Thought to 
have been operated by George Vaughan at one 
time, it was later owned by C. F. Richmond. 
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How did the North Pole end up in Goochland? 
The name probably originated with Stuart 
Cottrell who, during the 1920s, opened an ice 
cream and soda shop at this location. When 
Cottrell died, Harvey Layne, who had worked 
for him bought the North Pole and, with the 
help of his wife, Phylis, branched out into food 
and beer. Layne retired in the early 1980s and 
sold the North Pole to Dick Rossi who enlarged 
and revamped it as a restaurant. 


Bowles is a well-known name in several parts 
of Goochland, and although this prolific 
family’s genealogy is a tangled web, it seems 
likely that many of the Bowleses in Goochland 
are descended from John Bowles, the first of 
the name in this country who accompanied 
Lord Delaware to the rescue of Jamestown in 
1610. It is thought that the young John was a 
son or relation of Sir George Bowles, Lord 
Mayor of London and a member of the Virginia 
Company. Following his third voyage to the 
New World in 1621, John Bowles settled 

on land allotted to him by the Virginia 
Company. The fourth John Bowles patented 
three hundred acres in Goochland in 1746 at 
the head of Stinking Water Run. Fickleville at 
Cardwell was the home of James Henry Bowles 
and Sarah Ann Glenn Bowles, who adopted 
James Pleasants. Private Pleasants, CSA, was 
asleep here when Dahlgren’s raiders passed 
through and “liberated” his horses. Jane 
Saunders photo courtesy of the Goochland Garden 
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Known as the Beginner's Cottage or the Honey- 


moon Cottage, this little house at Fickleville 
was the first home of at least thirteen newlywed 
couples. Jane Saunders photo courtesy of the 
Goochland Garden Club. 


Bowles Store, long a vacant landmark on the 
Cardwell Road, was run by Malcolm Bowles, 
who is pictured with his assistant George 
Vaughan, when this picture was taken around 
1900. Today only the shell of the store and the 
James Pleasants Monument remain at Cardwell. 
Courtesy of Gladys Armentrout. 
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Henry Bowles and Sarah Ann Glenn Bowles, 
who resided at Fickleville in Cardwell. When 
James Bowles, a member of the Goochland 
Light Dragoons, was called to active duty in 
the spring of 1861, James Pleasants, then sev- 
enteen, pleaded with his uncle to let him go 
instead. Responsible for the support of his 
large family, James Bowles reluctantly acceded 
to his nephew’s wishes, and on May 8, wear- 
ing his uncle’s uniform that was several sizes 
too large, young James Pleasants was mustered 
into the service of the Confederacy. 

On July 24, 1861, James Pleasants wrote 
to “Uncle James” from Bull Run. In addition 
to reporting on the death of an uncle, Bolman 
Bowles, James sent some advice to his cousin 
James Cocke Bowles: “Tell James he must 
study hard . .. so that if this war should last he may hold a high office, for I tell 
you that a private certainly sees hard times.” 

It was indicative of how hard life had become for the Confederate troops 
that in the winter of 1864, many were sent home to feed their scrawny horses 
and to recruit reinforcements. On the morning of March 1, 1964, James 
Pleasants was back at his uncle’s home with his two horses when a group of 
stragglers from Dahlgren’s raiding party passed through Cardwell. 

Pleasants, whose two horses had been “liberated” by the Yankees, pur- 
sued the Federals who were moving in the direction of Hebron Church and 
singlehandedly captured thirteen soldiers, one of whom was shot for resisting. 
He also secured sixteen horses, among them his own two. With the help of 
his uncle, Dr. Quintas Snead, and Mr. Peter Watkins, Pleasants crossed the 
river at Michaux Ferry and delivered his prisoners and a one-horse wagonload 


of arms to officials at Powhatan Courthouse. 


This award-winning photograph shows Bowles 
store today as the weathered building seems 
ready to blend back into the countryside. 

Fred Glauser photograph. 


Ingleside, another of the Bowles family homes at 
Cardwell, is pictured with the Hal Bowles 
family on the porch. Thought to have been built 
by the Pleasants family almost 250 years ago, it 
was the home of Dr. William Leeds Wight in 
the mid-nineteenth century and was torn down 
in 1950. Courtesy of Gladys Armentrout. 


Erected in honor of James Pleasants’ heroism 
during the Civil War, this monument is located 
on Cardwell Road across from the remains of 
Bowles Store. 


Governor James Pleasants was born at Con- 


tention in 1769. His father belonged to a 
prominent Quaker family in Goochland, and 
his mother was Anne Randolph, daughter of 
Isham Randolph of Dungeness. Pleasants died 
in 1836 and is buried in the family cemetery 
at Pleasant Green, adjoining Contention. 
Courtesy of the Virginia Historical Society. 
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GOVERNOR JAMES PLEASANTS 


The name Pleasants has long been one of distinction in Goochland 


County. The first members of the Pleasants family to settle in Goochland were 
Quakers seeking refuge from the religious intolerance that pervaded a colony 
where the Church of England was the only recognized church. Industrious 
and imbued with a belief in service to the community, various members of the 
Pleasants family rose to positions of responsibility and respect in Goochland. 

The most famous member of this family was James Pleasants who lived 
at Pleasant Green (now Contention) near Crozier and became the third man 
born in Goochland to become governor of Virginia. (Thomas Jefferson and 
Thomas Mann Randolph II were the others.) Pleasants began his political 
career at twenty-seven when he was elected to represent Goochland in the 
House of Burgesses. From 1810 to 1818, he served in the United States House 
of Representatives, and in 1822, he was elected governor of the Common- 
wealth. 

While governor, Pleasants worked with President James Monroe to es- 
tablish the Republic of Liberia in western Africa as a free society for freed 
slaves. To this end, Pleasants and Monroe were instrumental in founding 
the American Colonization Society that promoted Liberia as a humane solu- 
tion to the free black “problem.” Slavery was anathema to the Quaker con- 
science, and it is interesting to note that a significant number of the many 
manumissions in Goochland prior to abolition were credited to members of 


the Pleasants family. 


MOUNT BERNARD AND GOOCHLAND GHOSTS 


Not far to the west of James Pleasants’ estate was the property of Edward 


Garland, whose home Kameschatka (Mount Bernard) stood high on a hill 


above the river. It is thought that Kameschatka had been built by Dr. William 
Pasteur, a second-generation Huguenot, who had fled his home in Williamsburg 
with the coming of the British in 1782. 

During Garland’s ownership of Kameschatka, the original frame house 
burned, and when Matthew M. Payne, U.S. Army, purchased the property in 
1848, he built a new brick house on the stone foundations of the first and 
renamed it Mount Bernard. In 1858, Payne sold Mount Bernard to Richard 
G. Morriss of Richmond whose daughter Anne and her husband, Major Wil- 
liam Nelson Barret, CSA, made their home there. 


Mount Bernard remained in the Barret family until 1909, although Dr. 


Morriss Barret and his family continued to live in a modest frame farmhouse 


on part of the property until his.death. The house at Mount Bernard and 


This small walled cemetery off Lee Road at 
Crozier is the final resting place of members 


of the Pleasants and Guy families. Governor 
James Pleasants’ grave was not marked, but in 
1946, the Virginia Conservation Commission 
placed a stone here in memory of Pleasants. 


Dr. Morriss Barret, son of Major and Mrs. 
William Nelson Barret, was born in Richmond 
in 1862. After graduating from the College 

of William and Mary and the Medical Colle 


of Virginia, he succumbed to the lure of 


ge 
Goochland and spent the rest of his life as 

a country doctor in the county. His daughter, 
Helen Barret Agee, was author of Facets of 
Goochland’s History. 


Enlarged and altered over the years, especially 
during the ownership of R. W. Woodruff, 
Mount Bernard stands on a knoll between the 
river and River Road West. 


Situated on part of the property acquired by 
Philip Lightfoot of York County in the early 
1700s, Mount Bernard (known then as 
Kameschatka) was built on the stone foun- 
dations of an earlier frame house by Matthew 
M. Payne between 1848 and 1858. In 1858, 
the property was sold to Major William Nelson 


Barret. One of Major Barret’s daughters 
made this drawing of Mount Bernard. 
Courtesy of the Virginia State Library. 
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much of the acreage eventually became the 
property of Mr. R. W. Woodruff of Atlanta, 
president of Coca-Cola, in the 1920s, and in 
the late 1940s was sold to Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Brady Saunders, who lovingly restored the fa- 
mous terraces descending to the river behind 
the house. Today, Mount Bernard is a horse 
training facility and equestrian center. 

Dr. Morriss Barret was not only a much 


loved country doctor, he was also a romantic 


figure, having wooed and won a Russian Prin- 
cess, Helene Nestorowitsch, as his wife. Among 
their seven children were Helene Agee, 
Goochland’s historian, and Syme Barret, who 
built the Tanglewood Tavern across the road from the Barret home. 

The doctor and his wife became the central figures in one of Goochland’s 
most intriguing (and possibly apocryphal) ghost stories. A stretch of road 
between Mount Bernard and Plynlimmon, originally home to a branch of the 
Pleasants family and later the Gathrights, was renowned for spooky occur- 
rences. Plynlimmon itself was said to be haunted by a headless woman, but 
the spot that struck terror in the heart of the locals was at the Black Rock that 
lay on the north side of River Road. 

On nights when the moon was just right, it was said that one could hear 
the thunderous hoof beats of a phantom cavalry brigade. On other nights, one 
might hear the baying of the notorious big black dog that roamed the county. 

On one bright moonlit night, Dr. and Mrs. Barret were coming home 
from visiting friends in the western part of the county. As they approached 
Black Rock, Mrs. Barret cried out for her husband to stop; she had spied a 
body in the road. Dr. Barret hauled on the reins, but it was too late, and they 
both felt an awful bump as the buggy rolled over the body. Looking down, Dr. 
Barret recognized a former patient, Jim Lewis. 


Dr. Barret jumped from the buggy and ran back to the place where he 
had seen the body. But, there was no body. There was no doubt in his mind, 
though, that he had seen Jim Lewis lying in 
the road; he had even recognized the scar on 
his left cheek. 

The very next day, Dr. Barret was sum- 
moned to Richmond by the City Morgue in 
the hope that he could identify a body. When 
the medical examiner pulled back the sheet, 
there lay Jim Lewis. He had been in the morgue 
for more than two weeks. 


Tanglewood Tavern was build in the 1930s. Over the 
years, Tanglewood has, at various times, had a reputation 
as a very lively spot. Today, however, it is a family-style 
restaurant owned by Mr. and Mrs. James Hardwicke. 
Peggy T. Nelson photograph. 
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Built around 1830 on land that had been in the Webster and Alvis 
families, Aspen Hill was the home of William Cabell and Sadie Cottrell 
Alvis from 1902 until it burned in 1945. Courtesy of Mrs. John Amos. 
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Bethel Methodist Church was organized 

in 1834. Built on land donated by Samuel N. 
and Nancy Cragwell, the first building was 

a one-room log structure with an open fireplace 
for heating. In 1875, a new frame building was 
erected, and this was replaced in 1961 by a 
brick building. 


Built in the eighteenth century, Edgewood 


has remained remarkably authentic over the 
years. Most of the walls and floors are original, 
as are the outbuildings. Home to at least four 
generations of the Mitchell family, it is now 
the residence of Mrs. Barbara Calliott. 

Jane Saunders photo courtesy of the Goochland 


Garden Club. 
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W. Edwin Booth’s award-winning photograph Dying 
features one of his favorite subjects, Sarah Ann 

roll of Crozier. “Aunt Sarah Ann,” as she was known 

is pictured here in the cabin she made home after being 

freed in Richmond at the end of the Civil War. She 

devoted her life to others as a midwife and nur 

worked for many years for the family of Dr. Will 

Holman. At her funeral in the ear 

Union Church, she was said to be either 109 or 116 

years old. W. Edwin Booth photograph. 


According to the traditional s Contention’s unusual 


name originated with an eccentric owner whose will 


specified that whichever of his two legatees was first in 


n of his property after his death should inherit 
1 to Richmond to consult € 
Marshall, the other to Monticello to as 
ymas Jefferson. Their advice was the same: 
Sossession is nine-tenths of the law.” It is not known 
who inherited Cx tion, but it is said that one arriv 
at dawn, only to find that the other had arriv 


sro ‘ “7 at midi 


During the Civil War, Contention was the 
home of John H. Guy and his wife, Anne 
Harrison Wyatt, who were parents of Lieutenant 
Colonel John Henry Guy, commander of Guy’s 
Battery, Goochland Light Artillery. Whether the 
house now standing at Contention is actually 
the house occupied by the Pleasants and later ‘ ; 
the Guys is matter of some contention itself. : Wes ie A APB tal 
Some claim that the old house has merely been . an 

much enlarged or that parts of the old house : 
were incorporated into the new house, built 
around 1918 by Lee Williams. According to the 
recollections of Minnie and George Henley, who 
lived at “old Contention” when they were first 
married, it seems certain that the old house was 
actually demolished. Regardless, the current 
house occupies the original site facing the river. 


Courtesy of Randall and Juanita Hagan. 
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Winsack, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. 
Luck III, was designed in the early 1980s by 

the late Robert W. Stewart, who ranked among 
Richmond’s most successful and innovative arch- 


itects. Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Luck III. 
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Dr. William Miller Holman (1860-1946), who made his home at Locust Bend at Crozier, practiced 
medicine in Goochland as a country doctor for fifty years and served on the Board of Supervisors 
for twenty-seven years (1912-1939). The first of the Holman family to come to Goochland was James 
Holman I, who began patenting land in the area in 1722 and served as a burgess, a gentleman justice, 


a captain in the militia and a vestryman for St. James-Northam. Dr. Holman, the son of James Miller 
Holman and Martha Louisa Guerrant, was born at Loch Lomond and raised at Solitude in western 
Goochland. Impoverished by the Civil War, Dr. Holman spent five years farming to pay his way 
through the Medical College of Virginia. He graduated in 1890 and was persuaded to establish a 
practice in Goochland where he purchased the Locust Bend property next to Contention, birthplace 
of his widowed father’s second wife, Mary Ellen Guy. Courtesy of the Holman family. 


The Virginia State Farm for Men, now the Virginia 
Correctional Center, began in 1893 when tents 

for prisoners and staff were pitched on the land 
which the prison still occupies. The Correc- 

tional Center, which spans the James, is one of 
Goochland’s largest employers. For many years, 

the farm was intensively cultivated and provided 
food for many state institutions. Until 1970, 
mules, as shown here, were used for hauling and 
plowing. Courtesy of the Virginia State Library. 
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The Forest, now subdivided, was originally 
comprised of land patented by the Pleasants 
and Woodson families. The house at The Forest 
(demolished in 1974) was probably built by 
Thomas Pleasants, a wealthy merchant, shortly 
after 1776 when he purchased the property. 

In the early nineteenth century, The Forest 
became the home of Dr. Thomas Curd upon 
his marriage to Jane Lewis Dandridge. From 
the Curd family, The Forest passed through 
the hands of John Trevillian, General Joseph 
Reid Anderson (who owned Thorncliff), 

and in 1890, became the home of the Edwin L. 
Hobson family until 1951. Jane Saunders 

photo courtesy of the Goochland Garden Club. 


Delfryn, originally known as Beaverdam Farm, was the home of the Layne family for almost 150 


years. The current Victorian house, the second on this site, was built in 1890 by Monroe Cox for 
James N. and Edith I. Layne. Here, the Laynes raised their five sons and five daughters on their 
three-hundred-acre farm. It is now the home of Bobby and Zella Spiers. Courtesy of Richard and 
Lucille Layne Cridlin. 
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Dedicated on July 28, 1993, the Virginia State 
Police Academy for Staff Development is a 
complex of six buildings on a hillside across 
from the Virginia Correctional Center for Men. 


Also known as the Royster Mansion, Loch 


Lomond was built prior to 1787 by David 
Royster whose family was prominent in county 
affairs. For many years now, this well-preserved 
home, situated among a grove of handsome 
trees, has been in the Winston family. It 
remains in the family as the home of the 


Richard Winston Dukes. 
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Roysters was probably built around 1768 when 
William Royster, who served as a captain in the 
Revolution and as a gentleman justice, purch- 
ased the property from Robert Pleasants. In 
1876, Isiah Richmond purchased Roysters, and 
it has been in the Richmond family ever since. 
Once the property of Mr. Clifford F. Richmond, 
Roysters has been fully restored by Mr. 
Richmond’s grandson, Ronnie Nuckols, and his 


wife, Cheryl, who make their home there. 


This small house (since enlarged) is located 
across from Roysters and was the home of John 


and Roxanna Richmond Abbott, who are 
shown seated on the porch. It subsequently 
was the home of Mrs. Abbott’s son by her first 
marriage to Isiah Richmond, and his wife, 
Nettie. Courtesy of Mrs. John Amos. 
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Perhaps Goochland’s most imposing mansion, the forty-room River Run Manor took six years to 
build. The lavishly elegant home of Mr. and Mrs. William Blair Massey was completed in the mid- 
1980s and contains the handwork of artisans and craftsmen from around the world, among them 
David Hytla, plasterer and cornice designer who had previously worked on twenty-two palaces in 
Saudi Arabia. Much of the furniture is antique, but that which is not was copied from selected 
pieces in the Metropolitan Museum by Smith and Watson, cabinetmakers of Ipswich, England. 
Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. William Blair Massey. 


Prior to the Civil War, Thorncliff, which 

was once known as Lightfoot’s Beaverdam 
Plantation, became the property of General 
Joseph Reid Anderson, who owned the Tredegar 
Iron Works in Richmond where 90 percent 

of the Confederacy’s armaments were produced. 
Following the war, General Anderson continued 
to acquire land in the area, and his son built a 
home at Thorncliff. The house burned, however, 
and all that remained was a stone gazebo and 
the remnants of a garden on a bluff overlooking 
the river. During the 1950s and 1960s, Thorn- 
cliff was owned by the genial sportsman and 
racehorse enthusiast Harry Donovan. The first 
Goochland Races were held on the beautiful 
track at the farm which was situated across 
River Road West from the magnificent barns 
pictured. Mr. Donovan was convicted of run- 
ning the numbers racket in Richmond, and 
Thorncliff was sold to pay his fines. For the first 
time in many years, Thorncliff will soon have 
resident owners when Dr. and Mrs. Richard 
Reynolds move into their new home there. 
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CHAPTER VI 


pgcliland Courthouse and Environs 


n the very early days of Goochland, a safe and reliable crossing of the 
James River was essential to the political and commercial life of the newly 
formed county. At the first court held in Goochland County in May of 
1728, Thomas Randolph and Allin Howard were appointed to “treat” 
with workman about building a courthouse and jail on the north side of 
the river, the most convenient place closest to Atkinson’s Ferry. 

In order to afford easy access to citizens living on the south side of the 
river, William Mayo and Allin Howard reached an agreement with Sarah 
Atkinson who would run the ferry on court days, and she was authorized to 
charge three pence for each man and each horse. 

While the location is not certain, it is believed that the first jail, com- 
pleted in 1731, and the courthouse, completed by 1737, were situated on a 
hill just above the ferry on land donated by Joseph Pleasants, a site that is now 
part of the Virginia Correctional Center for Women. 

With the reduction of Goochland to its present boundaries in 1748, 
access from the south side of the river was no longer of political significance, 
although ties of family and commerce continued to bind closely the two sides 
of the river. From approximately 1760 until 1827, court was held at an uncer- 
tain location “at Beaverdam” on land that had belonged to Alexander Baine. It 
is now thought that the site of the second courthouse was almost identical to 


the location of the third and final structure. 


The Confederate Monument in front of 
Goochland Courthouse was dedicated in 
June 1918 when this photograph of assembled 
Civil War veterans was taken. Front row, 

left to right, are James C. Bowles, Sr., Frederick 
“Coon” Parrish, James Bagby, Richard Trice, 
Joseph Lacy (of Louisa), William Tilman, 
Charlie Powell, Tug Cottrell (?). Back row are 
W. W. Spicer, Rush B. Cowherd, William 
Crouch (Sheriff), Tucker Hughes, Napolean 
Duke. Gift of Littleton Wickham. 
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Today, Goochland Courthouse stands isolated 
in the middle of a complex of government 
buildings. In the past, however, the Courthouse 
was more integrated into the life of the 
community with houses and commercial 
structures surrounding it as shown in this 1821 
plat. As late as the 1930s private homes flanked 
the Courthouse green, and Clerk of the Court 
Peter G. Miller had a wagonload of sand for the 
children to play in dumped in front of the 
Courthouse. 


Goochland CH. eo 


Of eSite of Spring 
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ce Atkinson’s Ferry 
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As shown on this map, the first courthouse was 
located in the forks of China Creek. The mouth 
of the creek would have been a suitable safe 
harbor for Atkinson’s Ferry which was required 
to carry citizens from south of the river to court. 
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The Lock Keeper’s House at Cedar Point was built in 1836 at a critical point in the navigation of the 
James River and Kanawha Canal. Half of the ground floor was the Lock Keeper’s residence and the 
other half, a tavern. On the third floor, there were separate sleeping quarters for men and women, 
each with an exterior door. The only authentic Lock Keeper’s house remaining in Virginia, it was 
purchased in 1967 and restored by Mr. and Mrs. Lucien Jones. 


On August 20, 1827, Colonel William Bolling of Bolling Hall noted in 
his diary: 

The new courthouse was this day received by William Miller [County Clerk], 
G. Woodson Payne [of “Rose Retreat”] and myself as Commissioners for the County. 
An elegant and excellent building erected by Dabney Cosby and Valentine Parrish 

.. and the court sat in it, (myself presiding) for the first time. 

The Jeffersonian Roman Revival Courthouse that we know today had 
been erected in the center of the county on two acres acquired from tavern- 
keeper Benjamin Anderson, and the courthouse village, already well-estab- 
lished in 1821, became the center of the county’s political, commercial, and 
social life. 

Although a river crossing was no longer critical to the political life of the 
county, Maiden’s Adventure, nestled on the bank of the James, remained a 
gateway to Goochland Courthouse and continued to be a busy transportation 
The Virginia Correctional Center at Goochland 
Courthouse houses all female misdemeanants 
and felons in the Commonwealth. Founded in 
1932 under the leadership of Warden Elizabeth 
M. Kates, who is pictured, VCCW began with 
thirteen inmates and a philosophy centered 
around work, education, and rehabilitation. 
Today, Warden Wendy Hobbs, who carries on 


Ms. Kates’ philosophy, oversees more than six 
hundred prisoners. 


center. Named for a young maiden who had crossed the river at this point to 


rescue her lover from Monocan Indians encamped near the mouth of Mohawk 
Creek, Maidens, throughout its history, first with the ferry and later with 
bridges, has been a critical link between the north and south sides of the river. 

The nine-mile pond created by a dam at Maidens was both an impor- 
tant turning basin and feeder along the route of the James River and 
Kanawaha Canal. Passenger and freight traffic on the canal kept the lock keep- 
ers at Cedar Point busy. With the advent of the railroads, Maidens was not 
only a central freight station, it was also the point of departure for those 
having business at the Courthouse. In addition to the sleeping quarters and 
tavern for travelers which were part of the lock keeper’s house, Maidens even- 
tually boasted a hotel, saloon, post office, and store, all incorporated in one 
large, rambling structure that belonged to the Tucker family. When the first 
bridge—a long, one-lane span—was built across the river at Maidens in 1913, 
the village’s vitality seemed assured. In fact, the birdge has been replaced, 
but the village has virtually disappeared. 


A ROMANTIC TRAGEDY AT BRIGHTLY 

As today, houses lined the road from Maidens to the Courthouse, and 
just up the hill and around a bend stood one of the most impressive, Brightly. 
A patent to the land on which Brightly stands was issued to Joseph Pleasants 
in 1715, and it is believed that Pleasants was the first to live on this property, 
probably first in a log cabin and later in a larger frame house. By 1745, the 
property, including a substantial brick house, had passed into the family of 
Tucker Woodson who, in his will of 1792, left Brightly to his six children and 


instructed that all of his slaves be freed. 


From the earliest years of the county when 
Atkinson’s Ferry carried citizens back and forth 
across the river, Maidens has been a vital link 
between the Courthouse and the rest of the 
world. Torn down in the 1930s, the Maidens 
Hotel, run by the W. T. Tucker family, was a 
sign of Maidens’ importance to the community. 
In addition to the dining room and guest 
rooms, the hotel also housed a large general 
store and the post office on the first floor. 
Courtesy of Gloria Tucker. 
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On his triumphant return to Virginia in 1824, 


the Marquis de Lafayette passed through 
Goochland on his way to visit Thomas Jefferson 
at Monticello. He was met at Powell’s Tavern 
by a committee of distinguished citizens headed 
by Colonel William Gray and the troops of 
Captain James B. Ferguson who escorted him 
to Goochland Courthouse. Here, he was 
received by Colonel William Bolling, Colonel 
Peter Guerrant, and Major Isaac Curd who 
provided the Marquis with a splendid dinner. 
He spent the night at Benjamin Anderson’s 
Tavern pictured above. In 1923 the tavern was 
the home of Major James A. Graves and, for 
two years, housed the newly formed Bank of 
Goochland. Courtesy of the Valentine Museum. 
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Woodson’s eldest son, Samuel, was the last of the family to make his 
home at Brightly. In his will of 1810, Samuel requested that his estate be 
kept intact so that his children could be educated by his wife, Elizabeth Payne 
Woodson, a granddaughter of George Payne, the first of his family in 
Goochland, and Mary Woodson Payne. Samuel further instructed his execu- 
tors to sell his estate upon the death of his wife and to divide the proceeds 
among his seven children. 

Samuel Woodson promptly added a codicil to his will in which he stated: 
“I give to Lydia Pierce, daughter of Milly Pierce, one-half acre of my land to be 
selected by my executors and they are to build a house on it costing twenty 
pounds in consideration of her faithful service to my family.” Both Lydia and 
Milly Pierce appear in the Goochland tax records as “free mulattoes,” and 
Milly appears to have been an exceptionally well-to-do free black. In 1815, she 
paid taxes on 56.25 acres fourteen miles southeast of the Courthouse, five 
slaves, two horses or mules, and nine head of cattle. 

In 1817, Brightly was purchased by John L. Harris of Goochland, and 
eventually it became the home of his son, Dr. George W. Harris, who was 
considered one of the finest physicians in Goochland. In 1840, the house at 
Brightly burned to the ground. Dr. Harris immediately began to rebuild, and 


work progressed rapidly as much of the brick from the original house was 


reused. One distinctive feature of the current Brightly is the unusual “Egyp- 
tian-style” woodwork around the windows and doors which is generally attrib- 
uted to the influence of the Medical College of Virginia’s Egyptian Building 
(Baruch Auditorium) on young Dr. Harris. 

During the period of Dr. Harris’s residence at Brightly, Charlotte Har- 
ris, a young niece who lived with the family, became the object of a romantic 
triangle with tragic consequences. On January 30, 1838, the Richmond Enquirer 
reported a “Melancholy Occurrence:” 

Yesterday (Tuesday) about 5 o’clock pm Dr. Isaac Pleasants] Vaughan shot 
Mr. Walter H. Pleasants in an altercation at the Columbian Hotel in this city. They 
were both residents of Goochland; Mr. P. residing at the Courthouse, and Dr. V. 
about seven miles from it... . We understand that Mr. P. was only about 27 years 
of age, was engaged in the mercantile business, and generally esteemed and beloved. 

The city has been greatly agitated and distressed about this very melancholy 
occurrence. Dr. Vaughan was committed yesterday to jail by authority of the Mayor. 
... The heart bleeds at an occurrence, which has plunged two highly respectable 
families in the deepest distress. 

According to the contemporary account of Colonel William Bolling, 

ever outspoken and candid, 
Vaughan was a blood-thirsty savage [who] had been engaged to Charlotte Harris, and 
jilted her-since which Pleasants courted & was to have married her in 2 weeks. Like 
the dog in the manger, Vaughan seemed determined that no one else should marry her. 
In this view, I have no doubt he picked a quarrel with Pleasants about 2 months ago, 
challenged him which he accepted, & then withdrew it. Pleasants an amiable young 
man went to Richmond & was measured for his wedding suit in the morning. In the 
evening, Vaughan went to his room & shot him dead with a pistol... . 

Young Pleasants was eventually buried at Locust Grove, four miles north 
of the Courthouse, the home of Dr. Harris’s mother, Anne Shelton Harris. 
His grieving betrothed composed a long epitaph as, “a perishable token of her 
Tender and Unalterable Love” that was engraved on his table-tombstone. In 
his diary of 1841, Colonel Bolling noted on August 7 that the “Death of 
Charlotte Harris occurred this a.m.—may be charged as a second victim to the 
murderer Isaac Vaughan, after a miserable existence of mind & body since.” 

Much to Colonel Bolling’s disgust, Isaac Vaughan was not convicted of 
young Pleasants’ murder. He was, however, forced 
to leave the county, so strong were feelings against 
him. In January of 1839, his crime claimed yet 
another victim. In his diary of that date, Colonel 
Bolling writes that Meriwether Vaughan, Jr., had 
been forced to sell Fairfield to Benjamin B. Ander- 
son, thereby forcing his wife, Pocahontas 
Ferguson, to relinquish her dowry. The Vaughans 
then moved to La Vallee to live with the family 
of James B. Ferguson, Pocahontas Vaughan’s fa- 
ther. Bolling concluded that, “the expense of 
defending his brother Isaac, the murderer, has 


compelled him to sell it.” 


The exact date on which the Old Stone Jail 

at Goochland Courthouse was built has long 
been disputed. There is no question that a jail 
occupied the same location at least as early as 
1837, and traditionally a date of 1848 has been 
assigned to the present structure. If this is 
correct, however, it is somewhat puzzling that 
in 1854, six people were assigned to guard the 
jail at night during the imprisonment of 
murderer Joshua B. Currier to ensure his “safe 
keeping.” In 1979 the county turned the old 
stone jail over to the Goochland County Histor- 
ical Society, and it has served as the society's 


museum and historical center ever since. 
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Built in 1827 by Dabney Cosby and Valentine 
Parrish, the third Goochland Courthouse has 
recently been restored. This photograph was 


taken in the late nineteenth century. Courtesy of 
Mrs. John Amos. 


A number of Goochland’s old families have 
lived at Brightly. Following the Civil War, 
Brightly, like several other Goochland proper- 
ties passed through many hands, most of them 
absentee owners, until it was purchased by 
Malvern Hill Omohundro in 1915, The Omo- 
hundro family remained at Brightly until 1960. 


Built in. 1912 across from the Courthouse, 
Gathright’s General Store, owned by C, A. 
Gathright, was the post office and a popular 
gathering spot. In this 1933 photograph, Ruben 
Blake is seated at right petting Leo. To the left 
of the potbellied stove is Howard Marks. In 
front of the counter are R, Parret Nixon, “Capt.” 
P. R. Nixon, C&O section foreman at Irwin, 
and “Capt.” R. L. Stinnette, C&O section 
foreman at Maidens. Behind the counter are 
John Guerrant, Mrs. W. J. Allen, proprietor 

C. A. Gathright, an unidentified woman, Estelle 
Stinnette, and Mrs. Bessie Hope Berguin, an 
employee in the store. W. Edwin Booth photo. 
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Today the Goochland Branch of the Pamunkey 
Regional Library, this building was erected in 
1924 by the Bank of Goochland. Organized in 
1923 by a number of prominent Goochlanders, 
including Thomas P. Deitrick, the first 
president, the bank operated for its first two 
years in the home of James A. Graves who lived 
on the Courthouse green and became the 
bank’s second president. 


Locust Grove is associated with two Goochland 
tragedies. Walter H. Pleasants who was shot in 
1838-by Dr. Isaac Vaughan, in a fit of jealous 


rage over the affections of Miss Charlotte 
Harris, is buried here. In later years, Locust 
Grove was bought by a Dr. Revis, a newcomer 
to the community. One night in March 1927, 
Gilbert Lacy, a heavy drinker of ill-repute who 
bore Revis some grudge, knocked at the door of 
Locust Grove and demanded the doctor come 
out and fight. Finally, Revis shot out the door to 
frighten Lacy away and went to bed. Next 
morning, Lacy was found dead in the yard. The 
Lacys were a large and popular family in 
Goochland, and sentiment against Revis ran so 
high that at his first trial in Goochland, the jury, 
after a week of deliberation, was unable to reach 
a decision. The trial was then moved to Orange 
County where Revis was acquitted. 


In January of 1973 the Bank of Goochland, now 
Jefferson National Bank, moved to the building 
which serves today as the Courthouse branch. 
The safe was escorted by sheriff’s officers and 
the State Police to the new building under the 
watchful eyes of M. G. “Matt” Anderson, 
president of the bank since 1956. Anderson, 
who had been a director of the bank and county 
treasurer, succeeded Dr. L. K. Leake, county 
treasurer and bank president, who had seen the 
bank safely through the Depression years. 
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Goochland Day began in the 1970s when Goochlanders Lois and Earl Henley and Eva and Howard 
Henley were inspired by a similar local celebration in Pendleton County, West Virginia. A parade 
of local students and civic organizations has been a permanent part of Goochland Day. Originally, 
the Courthouse green was the focus of exhibits and activities, but in recent years, the “Heritage 
Village” and other events have moved to the larger space of the J. Sargent Reynolds Community 
College’s Goochland campus. Nancy E. Gill Photo. : 


The Goochland Medical Center, intended 

to centralize health services in the county, 
was built by the nonprofit Goochland Family 
Service Society and opened in March of 
1961. Founded in 1952, what is now called 
the Goochland Fellowship and Family Service 
sought to provide private support to those 

in need. In 1991, President George Bush named 
GFFS the 633rd “Point of Light” in his Points 
of Light program which focused on the 
importance of volunteerism in American life. 


Located in a park-like setting at Goochland 
Courthouse, the Neale-Jordan-Gathright House 
was begun in 1800 and the last addition was 
made in 1919. During the 1930s it was the home 
of Heath Blades Gathright, a widely published 
weather forecaster, her husband, C: C. Gathright, 
and their eight children. Advised by her lawyer 
to write under the byline H. B. Gathright 

(no one would have taken a woman forecaster 
seriously), Mrs. Gathright carried on a profession 
begun by her great-uncle, R. K. Bowles. 

Courtesy of Bill and Wanda Neale. 
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Reed Marsh was built around 1817 by William 
Miller, one of five members of the Miller family 
who together were county clerks in Goochland 
for 152 years. William Miller, the first to serve 
in this capacity, was clerk from 1791 until 

his death in 1846. He was succeeded by his 
son Narcissus who is credited with saving 
Goochland’s county records during the Civil 
War when many other county's public records 
were destroyed. Narcissus Miller's son, William 
Miller, Jr., served from 1868 to 1900; his son, 
Peter Guerrant Miller, from 1912 to 1942 

and his daughter, Margaret Miller, from 1942 
to 1955. All lived at Reed Marsh. 

Courtesy of Margaret Henley. 


The Goochland Races began at Thorncliff 
during the sixties and then moved to the Fair- 
grounds. Part of Virginia’s “Triple Crown” which 
included the Varina Races and the Camptown 
Races, Goochland offered events for Thorough- 
breds, Quarter Horses, Arabians and, most 
popular of all, the State Farm mules that raced 
under names like “Chain Gang Charlie” and 
“Lifer Luke.” Pictured is the Goochland-bred 
mare, LR Kathleen, winner of the “Triple 
Crown” for Arabians. Courtesy of James Bullard. 


Facing page: Grace Episcopal Church was built 

in 1876 on land secured by Diocesan Bishop 
Francis M. Whittle who had begun his career 

in Goochland as rector of St. Paul’s Church at 
West View. The nucleus of the congregation was 
formed from a group which had begun to meet 
at the Courthouse during the Civil War after 
services at Beaverdam Church had been discon- 
tinued. Grace is the last remaining active church 
from the old Saint James-Northam Parish that, 
with the exception of the Huguenot King William 
Parish, encompassed Goochland County. 

The earliest Anglican congregation in Goochland 
worshipped at Dover Church, begun in 1720 

by Thomas Mann Randolph of Tuckahoe and 
closed in 1781. W. Edwin Booth photo. 
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Born the son of slaves in 1854, Isaac Smith 
lost his arms in an accident at the Maidens’ 
sorghum mill when he was sixteen. For a while 


he worked as a cowherd and a handyman for Dr. 


Morriss Barret. He had contrived an ingenious 
arrangement of leather straps that allowed 

him to do such chores as chopping wood and 
carrying water. In 1910, he became a rural mail 
carrier. Dr. Barret would pick up the mail at 
Maidens and bring it home for Isaac to sort and 
deliver on foot. His route covered about five 
miles between Maidens and Shako. He retired 
in 1921 at the age of sixty-seven and is thought 
to have died in the Goochland Poor House. 


“Miss Margaret” as everyone called Margaret 


Kean Miller, was the first woman to be elected 
to public office in Goochland and the last of 
her family to serve as clerk of court. Miss 
Margaret began her career as deputy clerk to 
her brother Peter Guerrant Miller. She is shown 
here in the first clerk’s office at Goochland 
Courthouse in 1948. While Peter and Margaret 
Miller worked at the clerk’s office, their sister 
Kate, with whom they lived at Reed Marsh, 
operated one of the two switchboards in 
Goochland and ran the central office of the 
Goochland Telephone Company from their 
home. Courtesy of Margaret Henley. 
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Originally located in Chesterfield County, British Camp is known by that name because in 1781, 
British General William Phillips stayed in the house and bivouacked his men around it on his way 


to rendezvous with Benedict Arnold and later Cornwallis. The house, in disrepair, was purchased in 
1965 by Ray Carter who over the next nine years worked to rebuild it. In 1975, Mr. Carter and wife 
moved to British Camp. In 1990, it became the home of their daughter Harriet and her husband, 
Clark M. Meador who now head Goochland’s Historic House Council. 


Named for the wall of aspen trees growing 

on the site, Aspenwall was built in 1830 by 
Dr. John Morris on part of the original Crown 
grant to Richard Cocke, Jr. Dr. Morris married 
Susanna Pleasants, a daughter of Governor 
James Pleasants, and settled in Goochland. 
Two distinctive features at Aspenwall reflect 
Dr. Morris’s deathly fear of fire: there were no 
fireplaces on the upper floors, and there were 
no shutters on the windows to block his view 
of any fire in the neighborhood. Ben L. 
Carpenter photo. 


Like Aspenwall, Parker’s Hill was part of 
nn — co = Richard Cocke, Jr.’s 1714 land grant. The last 


REARS CERWAN , ; 
brick house on this property was built around 


1830 by Dr. Thomas P. Watkins, son of the 
wealthy landowner Joseph Watkins. In 1854, the 
property was purchased by George F. Harrison 


who renamed it Longwood. Financially devasta- 
ted by the Civil War in which he served as 
captain of Company F, Fourth Virginia Cavalry, 
Harrison was forced to sell off parts of the 
estate. In 1938 it finally passed out of the 
Harrison family. In 1953 it was purchased by 
Richmond pediatrician Dr. Algie S. Hurt, Jr., 
and his wife, Elizabeth Parrish Hurt, who 
changed the name to Rebel Hill. The Hurts 
were in the process of restoring the house when 
it burned to the ground July 19, 1975, leaving 
the Hurts with only their night clothes. 


In 1832 Goochland County purchased 127 acres from David Royster and retained Valentine 
Parrish, who also helped build the Courthouse, to build a poor house for Goochland’s indigents. 
Although it was against the law, many of the early inhabitants were elderly slaves, no longer of any 
use. The original building with the central arch, called the “pest house,” was designed so that 


female and male arrivals could be unloaded under the arch on opposite sides and deloused. 


Jane Saunders photo courtesy of the Goochland Garden Club. 
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The Poor House closed in 1929 and the 
superintendent's house, built in 1834 and called 
Dunheady, became the residence of the Coffey 
family who purchased it in 1937. In 1980 
Dunheady was bought by the late Anthony 
Pirozollo and his wife who transformed it into 

a very attractive residence. 


Retreat or Rose Retreat was built in 1829 by George Woodson Payne. Anna Clayton Logan, the adoptive granddaughter of 

the Paynes, was born at Retreat in 1841. In her memoirs, she wrote: “How clearly I see the white pillars of the porches front and 
back, its garden and conservatories and flowers. At the bottom of the garden was a spring surrounded by lombardy poplars... 
My Payne grandfather was a devoted Christian, a man of noble means and exalted character... , His wife, my father’s great-aunt, 
was elegant and most proper, bearing her wealth a little haughtily and never forgot she was the granddaughter of Gov. Alexander 
Spotswood.” Today, Rose Retreat is the home of Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Cox, Jr. Courtesy of the Goochland Gazette. 
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Born at Belmont in Goochland, Edward Bates served in the Goochland militia during the War 
of 1812 and then followed his older brother Frederick west to St. Louis where he practiced law 
and became the first attorney general of Missouri. In 1826 President Millard Fillmore named 
Edward Bates his secretary of war, but Bates declined. By 1860 Bates was a strong antislavery 
candidate for the Republican presidential nomination. To forestall a challenge by Bates, Abraham 
Lincoln promised Bates his choice of cabinet posts, with the exception of secretary of state, Bates 
became Lincoln’s attorney general, and during the Civil War this Goochland native served in the 
Union cabinet, while Goochland resident James Alexander Seddon was secretary of war for the 
Confederacy. Courtesy of the Library of Congress. 


Built on a portion of Tarlton Woodson’s 1719 
land grant, Belmont was built in 1793 by the 
Quaker Thomas Fleming Bates, a gentleman 
justice of Goochland, and his wife, Caroline 
Mathilda Woodson. Two of the Bates’ twelve 
children rose to prominence. Their son 
Frederick was appointed the first federal judge 
of the Michigan Territory by President Jefferson 
and was later elected governor of Missouri. 
Edward would become attorney general in 
Lincoln’s cabinet. It is thought that only a very 
small part of the Bates’ house at Belmont 
remains. The current house pictured above was 
built in the mid-nineteenth century. 


The earliest section of Airy Point was built 

by Woodson Payne around 1800. From 1819 
on, Airy Point was the plantation of the Turner 
family until the death of Thomas Shelton 
Turner in 1962. It is now the home of Mr. and 


Mrs. Sean Costello. Jane Saunders photo courtesy 
of the Goochland Garden Club. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Hock Castle Veiahhorhao 


s the land approaches the river around Rock Castle it flattens out into a 
considerable expanse of fertile and cultivable lowland fields. Much of 
this valuable land between Irwin and Pemberton was acquired in the 
early eighteenth century by three families who continued to live in the 
area for several generations. 
Between 1714 and 1727, Colonel John Bolling (1676-1729) of 
“Varina” in Henrico County, the only son of Robert Bolling who arrived in 
Virginia in 1660, and his wife, Jane Rolfe, granddaughter of Pocahontas, pat- 
ented over 5,000 acres of land in the Rock Castle area. In 1718, Charles Fleming 
of New Kent County received a Royal Patent for some 1,430 acres along the 
river, running from Rock Castle west. In 1736, Isham Randolph, sea captain, 
merchant, and brother of Thomas Randolph of Tuckahoe, acquired 3,000 acres 
in the same area and would establish Dungeness as his seat. 

Colonel John Bolling, who acquired his vast landholdings by greatly 
expanding the profitable Indian trade begun by his father, never occupied his 
Goochland lands, preferring to remain at Cobbs, his estate in Chesterfield 
County. His son, Major John Bolling, Goochland Militia, had managed his 
father’s Goochland properties and would expand them to a total of 9,310 


A sea captain and merchant in Bristol and 
London, Isham Randolph (1690-1742) was the 
first and only member of his family to live in 
Goochland for any length of time. While Isham 
served the county as a gentleman justice, his 
two older sons never developed roots in this 
country, and his youngest son, a Tory, returned 
to England just prior to the Revolution. Even 
so, Isham left his mark on the Commonwealth 
through his daughters. His daughter Jane, who 
was born in England in 1720, married Peter 
Jefferson and was the mother of Thomas 
Jefferson, governor and president. His daughter 
Anne married James Pleasants and was 

the mother of Governor James Pleasants. 
Courtesy of the Valentine Museum. 
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Isham Randolph established himself in 
Goochland with a three-thousand-acre Royal 
land grant in 1736. Isham died in 1742, 
and his only son to live in this country, 


Thomas, left Dungeness prior to the Revolution. 


After the Revolution a grandson, Thomas 
Esten Randolph, returned to Virginia and 
married his cousin, Jane Cary Randolph, of 
Tuckahoe in 1795. He promptly began to sell 
off part of the estate, and in 1814, the house at 
Dungeness and eight hundred acres were sold to 
George Woodson Payne. Anna Clayton Logan, 
who moved to Dungeness as a child in the 
1840s, remarked that, “the house at Dungeness 
was a plain wooden one with only four rooms.” 
She later states that her father, James William 
Logan, remodeled and enlarged the house. The 
builder of the large, brick antebellum mansion 
pictured above is uncertain. The Logan home 
burned around 1878 and was rebuilt and 
enlarged around 1886. This house burned in 
1931. Courtesy of the Valentine Museum. 
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Charles Fleming of New Kent County patented 1,430 acres at Rock Castle in 1718. At his death 
in 1720, his son Tarleton inherited this property. According to Colonel William Byrd, it took 
Tarleton Fleming and his wife, “about seven years persuading themselves to remove to that retired 
part of the country.” By 1732, the Queen Anne Cottage at Rock Castle was complete, however, 
and the Flemings moved in. In 1750, the estate was left to his son, also Tarleton, who married his 
first cousin, Mary Randolph of Tuckahoe. While young Lieutenant Tarleton Fleming was away 
serving with the Continental Army, Lieutenant Colonel Banastre Tarleton raided the countryside. 
Upon seeing the Tarleton coat of arms over the mantle of the Queen Anne Cottage, Tarleton 
angrily cut it down and carried it away. In 1843, Rock Castle was purchased by Virginia Governor 
John Rutherfoord whose only son, John Coles Rutherfoord, was born there and later made it his 


home. In 1908, the estate was left to his daughter, Mrs. George Ben Johnston. Courtesy of Mr. 
and Mrs. William D. Cabell. 


Bolling Island. Courtesy of the Virginia Historical 
Society. 


In 1717, Major John Bolling patented a three-hundred-acre island in the James that became known 

as Bolling Island. Later, two hundred acres of high ground was purchased for the location of a house, 
barns, and slave quarters. During the early nineteenth century, the Bolling Island house was used by 
Colonel William Bolling’s children. His eldest daughter and her husband, Joseph K. Weisiger, spent 
the first eight years of their married life there. In 1828, Colonel Bolling’s son Thomas and his new 
bride, Mary Louisa Morris, made it their home. In 1836, William Bolling deeded the island to 
Thomas, and Thomas, always extravagant, radically altered the simple fourroom house (circa 1771). 
When his father died in 1846, Thomas moved to Bolling Hall which he also enlarged, although he left 
his wife and children at Bolling Island. Thomas’s expenditures and dementia led to the sale of Bolling 
Island to A. Y. Stokes of Richmond in 1882 who continued to own it until 1942. Today, Bolling Island 
is the home of Richard T, Couture. Jane Saunders photo courtesy of the Goochland Garden Club. 
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Originally part of the Bolling land, Fairfield 
was the home of Colonel William Bolling’s 
uncle, Dr. William Gay, during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. William Gay's daughter 
Sally married James B. Ferguson of neighboring 
La Vallee. The Ferguson’s daughter, Rebecca 
Pocahontas, married J. Meriwether Vaughan, Jr., 
and they made their home at Fairfield between 
1835 and 1839 when Vaughan, overcome by 
financial difficulties resulting, in part, from 
defending his brother, Dr. Isaac Vaughan, 
against a murder charge, was forced to sell the 
property. The current house, owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Blair Massey, is more recent than that 
which was occupied by the Gays and Vaughans. 


The original 4,830 acres of Orapax was added to 
the Bolling patents in Goochland in 1726, and 
shortly thereafter, Major John Bolling is believed 
to have “seated” the property and built the 
gambrel-roofed section of the house. The pro- 
perty then passed to John Bolling, son of Major 
John Bolling and Elizabeth Blair. John Bolling 
married Thomas Jefferson’s sister Mary, and 
their son Edward, who married Dorothea (Polly) 
D. Payne, inherited Orapax in 1805 and is 
thought to have built the two-story addition and 
wings. A poor manager, Edward was forced to 
sell the property. In 1813, it became the home 
of Nicholas M. Vaughan, sheriff of Goochland, 
and in 1835, the property of Miles C. Selden. 
By 1951, it was unsalvageable and was burned. 
Recently, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew W. Dykers 

have built a new home on the site in which they 
have incorporated paneling saved from the old 
house and given to them by Joseph Scales. 
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acres which included Bolling Hall, Bolling Is- 
land, Orapax, and Fairfield. The first of his 
family to establish himself in Goochland, Major 
Bolling represented the newly formed county 
in the House of Burgesses for the 1727-1728 
term. Upon his father’s death in 1729, how- 
ever, he returned to Cobbs where he also 
served in the House of Burgesses, first repre- 
senting Henrico and later Chesterfield. 

When Major John Bolling died at Cobbs 
in 1757, he bequeathed Bolling Hall, Bolling 
Island, and part of his Lickinghole plantation 
to his oldest son, Thomas, who married his 
first cousin Elizabeth Gay, daughter of Dr. 
William Gay, who resided at Fairfield. Major John Bolling’s son John Bolling 
III, who married Mary Jefferson, sister of Thomas Jefferson, inherited the rest 
of the Lickinghole plantation including Orapax and a house built there by his 
father, as well as other lands in Goochland, Henrico, and Chesterfield. 

Thomas Bolling and his wife, Mary, had six children, three of whom 
were deaf, and when Thomas died at Cobbs in 1804, he left Bolling Hall, 
Bolling Island, and Cobbs to his only hearing son, Colonel William Bolling. 

Although there had been a house at Bolling Hall, built by Major John 
Bolling and occupied by his son Thomas, the oldest part of the current Bolling 
Hall is believed to have been built by Colonel William Bolling in the late 
eighteenth century. 

Seemingly a man of endless energy, strong opinions and considerable 
sociability, Colonel William Bolling was also an inveterate and lively diarist. 
Excerpts from his diary for just one year, 1836, when he was fifty-nine years 
old, provide a vivid picture not only of his own activities and interests, but 
also those of his friends and neighbors. 

While Colonel Bolling took his responsibilities as a gentlemen justice 
for Goochland with due seriousness, he was first and foremost head of his 


family and a hardworking farmer. Although he was a regular churchgoer, visit: 


ing most of the churches in his neighborhood regardless of denomination, on 
one Sunday in January of 1836, we know that he remained at home. 

His family and that of his son Thomas, who lived at Bolling Island, 
joined Dr. Joseph Watkins of Ben Lomond and his family and Mary Weisiger 
Royall to attend services by the Reverend James Wheary at Rocky Spring, the 
home of Captain Elisha Leake. “I remained at home to meet a drove of hogs of 
which I bot [sic] 19 as they passed my gate, rather than kill 31 of my own, 
which are undersize & which next year will probably average near 200.” On 
, weight 2775.” 


On January 12, the Colonel records the death “of my dear and only 


January 13, he reports that he “cut out and salted 19 | 


brother Thomas”: 


Colonel William Bolling (1777-1845) not only 
left his invaluable diary to posterity, but he 
built the earliest part of Bolling Hall sometime 
before 1799. Bolling served as colonel in charge 
of Goochland troops defending Norfolk during 
the War of 1812 


in Gooel E father of two deaf children 


d later as a gentler justice 
(and the brother of three deaf siblings), he is 
credited with founding the first formal school 
for the deaf in this country. Courtesy of the 
Muscarelle Museum, the College of William and 
Mary in Virginia; gift of Mrs. Robert Malcome 
Littlejohn. 
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ones. When his brother left Bolling Hall, just prior to his death, for a round 
of visits with friends and relatives, 

he was contented, happy and affectionate towards myself and every member of my 
family . . . the mutual affection between him and my similarly unfortunate children 
Albert and Mary was of the most sincere and ardent kind—produced no doubt from 
sympathy as well as consanguinity. 

Like his father, Colonel William Bolling had married a cousin, Mary 
Randolph, daughter of Richard and Nancy Meade Randolph of Curles in 
Henrico County. Of their five children, two were born deaf. Colonel Bolling 
was loathe to send these two children away for their education and secured the 
services of John Braidwood, a grandson of the famous Edinburgh teacher of 
the deaf, Thomas Braidwood. 

Braidwood came to Bolling Hall around 1812 when William Albert 
would have been thirteen and his sister Mary, three. Braidwood, who taught 
all of the Bolling children, proved to be a gifted teacher. When word of his 
success with the deaf children spread, Colonel Bolling was besieged with re- 
quests for assistance from others with deaf children. As a result, the colonel 
transformed the old family home at Cobbs into the first formal school for the 
deaf in Virginia. 

From January 14-18, 1836, Colonel William was busy burning fields, 
plowing, and planting. His farm work was interrupted on the eighteenth when, 
as executor for his brother-in-law William Mewburn of Powhatan, he was re- 
quired to go to Goochland Courthouse to sell “all the valuable negroes (leav- 
ing three superannuated)—thirteen in number” which included “a Dwarf ap- 
praised at 0. Leaving out the dwarf, the average is $497.4/12—a great sale.” 
The dwarf sold for fifty-six dollars. 

The next day, despite his age, the weather and the fact that he had spent 
the day stripping tobacco, the colonel “rode with John Meade to Bolling Gay’s 
[Fairfield] where he took Ellen behind him, then to La Valle [sic] where I took 
Fanny Ferguson behind me, & with Bolling Gay returned to dinner.” The 
Gays, who were cousins, and the Fergusons who were “connected,” were clearly 
among the colonel’s most cherished friends as their names are liberally sprinkled 
throughout the diaries. 

James B. Ferguson of La Vallee had first married Jane Payne, daughter of 
Archer Payne and Martha Dandridge of New Market in Goochland and widow 
of Robert Bolling of Chesterfield. Following her death, Ferguson had married 
Sally Gay, daughter of Dr. William and Judith Scott Gay of Fairfield, thereby 
further solidifying the family connections. 

On February 2, Colonel Bolling set off for the Whig Convention in 
Richmond, stopping on the way to dine at Powell’s Tavern on River Road, 
which was owned by his friend William Powell, Jr. At the convention, 
Goochland was represented by former Governor James Pleasants of Conten- 
tion; John Woodson, a farmer; Dr. Thomas Curd of The Forest; and Colonel 
Bolling. Hugh L. White of Tennessee and John Tyler of Virginia were unani- 
mously nominated as the Whig candidates for president and vice president of 
the United States. 


Facing page: The house at Blithewood (originally 
known as Little Creek), an almost square 
antebellum mansion similar to the White House 
of the Confederacy, was built by Judge Robert 
Stanard of Richmond between 1827 and 1844. 
Stanard’s son Robert was a schoolmate and close 
friend of Edgar Allen Poe. It is thought that Poe 
visited the Stanards in Goochland as well as 
Richmond, and Mrs. Stanard (Jane Stith Craig) 
was said to be the inspiration for Poe’s “Helen.” 
In 1859, Blithewood was purchased by Patterson 
Allan, son of Poe’s stepfather. Allen married a 
northern lady who, during the Civil War, was 
imprisoned for “trafficking with the enemy.” In 
response to her alleged perfidy, the citizens of 
Goochland threatened to burn the house. 
Fortunately, they did not carry through with 
their threat, and Blithewood has been restored 
by its current residents, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Gottwald. Courtesy of the Virginia State Library. 
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Untenanted and used as a hunter’s lodge 

in recent years, Elgin was built prior to 1861 
by Jesse H. Heath. The first known house on 
the property was a frame house built before 
1806 by James Carter who called his home 
Obscurity. This house and the land around it 
is also known to some as the Hammaker Place 
for a Dr. Hammaker who lived there in more 
recent years. Jane Saunders photo courtesy of the 


Goochland Garden Club. 


Belham was built in 1836 on land once granted 
to the Leake family. In 1870, W. B. W. 
Brooking, who represented Goochland in the 
General Assembly, purchased the property from 
the Holland family and, with Julian Kean, ran 

a country store and post office across the road 
from the house. The post office was erroneously 
named “Balham” by postal officials rather than 
“Belham” which means “beautiful hamlet.” 
Today, this area is called Dogtown, but when 
she purchased the house in 1963, Mrs. Leslie L. 
Jones named her house Belham in recognition 
of the earlier name of this shady spot in the turn 
of the road. Courtesy of Mrs. Leslie L. Jones. 
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Upon his return from Richmond, the 
colonel reports that Valentine Parrish came 
by on the nineteenth and collected the 
“ballance [sic] of $450 due for his part of build- 
ing Pocahontas. The house and land at 
Pocahontas, south of Bolling Hall, were the 
colonel’s gift to his eldest daughter, Anne 
Meade, who had married Joseph Kendall 
Weisiger in 1824 and was the mother of eight 
children. 

Much of the February diary is devoted 
to the bad weather. The river was frozen mak- 
ing navigation impossible. Colonel Bolling 
notes that, “the Elizabeth River at Norfolk 
[was] walked on by many persons which has 
not occurred since January, 1781.” The ground in Goochland was covered 
with snow most of the month, and there had not been even one day when it 
was possible to plough or to burn plant-patches. 

Finally, in March, Bolling was able to get back to work. In addition to 
hanging tobacco and beginning a tobacco house at Poplar Hill, Savoy cabbage 
seed was planted and all of the wheat lands were sown with clover. 

There is a touch of sadness in the entry of March 11. “I had this day to 
kill my two favorite dogs, Mattho, given me by my friend Major Matthew 
Payne [later owner of Mount Bernard] who sent him round from Fort Trumbull 
to me last summer, & Dash given me by Wm. Powell. . . . They this morning 
broke into my flock of sheep & killed.” 

On March 14, Colonel Bolling records the death of his neighbor Ed- 
ward Cunningham, Sr., the builder and occupant of Howard’s Neck, “a man 
of excellent character, of sound good sense, who by industry and judicious 
conduct of his affairs from poverty had honestly made a large fortune. I have 
had many heavy & very satisfactory pecuniary transactions with him while a 
Miller in Richmond.” Sixty-five at the time of his death, Edward Cunningham 
had owned flour mills in Richmond and a chain of stores that extended to the 


Ohio River and had served as a director of the Mutual Assurance Society of 


“Set out in my carriage with wife and daughter Mary,” Bolling wrote on 
March 25. “Met Sukey Harrison [daughter of Randolph Harrison of 
Cumberland who had married his cousin Mary Randolph at Dungeness in 
1790] at Daniels Old Shop.” Always ready for a social outing, Colonel Bolling 
“got in her carriage intending to have gone home with her, but getting to the 
river found one arch of the Cartersville Bridge burned [on] 22nd.” 

Finding it impossible to cross on the ferry because of wind, Colonel 
Bolling and Miss Harrison “returned to John Pemberton’s [Clover Forest] to 
dinner, whence I walked to Thomas's [Bolling Island] and joined my family 
there in the evening.” 

At the end of March Colonel Bolling notes, “Mocking Birds 1st Sallute- 
2othe 

On Sunday, May 1, Bolling “left home for Richmond with wife, daugh- 
ters Mary & Jane, accompanied by Thomas and family.” They were subse- 
quently joined by the Weisigers and together they “heard an excellent sermon 
by Reverend John Cook of the Episcopal Church.” After church, the colonel 
and his family proceeded to Powell’s Tavern where they spent the night before 
going on to Richmond where, as usual, he stayed “at the Powhatan [Hotel, 
Eleventh and Broad streets], crowded as usual.” 

While in Richmond, Colonel Bolling sold fourteen hogsheads of to- 
bacco at the Shockoe Warehouse for a little over $3,000, bringing the total 
for his entire crop that year to $4,659.18. Later, he settled some financial 
affairs at the Farmers Bank and did some shopping. On Sunday, May 8, he 
“attended the Monumental Church morning and afternoon” and in the 
evening “walked . . . to the depot of the Rail Road, now in operation twenty- 
six miles on the Fredericksburg Road & saw while down the cars arrive and 
depart—wonderful!” 

Back home on May 14, the colonel 
“started my saw-mill built by Peter Jackson [of 
Cumberland] this morning—and as to work- 
manship, is first rate. Water alone is wanted 
to make it a very valuable appendage to my 
establishment.” On the twentieth, the colonel, 
his wife and daughter Mary attended a dinner 
party at Thomas’s (Bolling Island) with the 
Wiesigers, the Watkinses, and neighbor and 
distant relative James W. Logan who lived at 
Dungeness with his great-aunt and uncle, Mary 
Dandridge and G. Woodson Payne. The next 
night, Thomas and family, along with James 
Ferguson joined the colonel and family for din- 
ner at Bolling Hall. 

Despite heavy rains that carried off the 
just repaired Cartersville Bridge, June was 
largely occupied with farming matters. Sup- 
plying the sawmill with timber, pulling up “an 


One of Goochland’s oldest continuing congre- 
gations worships today at Byrd Presbyterian 
Church at Dogtown. Under the leadership of 
the Revered Samuel Davies, Byrd began almost 
240 years ago as a small gathering of individuals 
at the home of Tucker Woodson, on or adjacent 
to the present Brightly property. The church 


has weathered changes of location and doctrinal 
disputes, one of which led Colonel William 
Bolling to call it Byrd “Dis-union” rather than 
Byrd Union Church as it was known at the time. 
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The house at Oakley, which stands on the Old 
Stage Road from Richmond to Charlottesville, 
is thought to have been built around 1830, 
possibly by John M. Vaughan. Just after the 
Civil War, Oakley was purchased from the 
Cocke family by the Keans, and in 1884, it be- 
came the home of William Callis Kean, the 
youngest son of Dr. Andrew Kean, friend 

and family physician to Thomas Jefferson, and 
Martha Callis Kean, daughter of Colonel 


William Overton Callis who fought in the Revo- 


lution. In 1968, Oakley left the Kean family, 
and in 1980, it was purchased by Mr. and Mrs. 
William B. Burton, who have not only restored 
the house but surrounded it with exceptionally 
beautiful gardens. Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. 


William B. Burton. 


Not far from Dogtown, La Vallee was the 
home of the Ferguson family. Captain James B. 
Ferguson served in the Revolution, married 
Sally Gay, daughter of Dr. William Gay of 
Fairfield, and settled at La Vallee. Eventually, 
La Vallee became the home of Major James B. 
Ferguson, Jr., CSA, a close friend of Robert E. 
Lee, and his wife, Emma Cabell Henry, grand- 
daughter of Patrick Henry. Major Ferguson 
spent the war running the blockade to England, 
securing supplies for the Confederacy. Among 
the Ferguson papers is a touching letter from 
Lee, thanking Ferguson for the gift of a fine 
new uniform, which, he could not have known 
at the time, he would wear to the surrender 

at Appomattox. 
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immense crop of dock weed,” planting tobacco, repairing fences and bridges 
damaged by flooding, ploughing, sheep shearing, thinning corn, and cutting 
clover hay occupied most of the month. 

In addition to the normal round of din- 
ners with family and neighbors, the social high- 
light of June was a wedding dinner at the Court- 
house, given by Albert and Mary Weisiger 
Royall for Thomas Argyle, a Goochland farmer 
and his new wife, Julianna Miller of Reed 
Marsh, sister of Narcissus Miller, clerk of the 
court. On June 24, the Bollings were invited 
by the Fergusons at La Vallee to have dinner 
with their “new neighbors Mr. and Mrs. Miles 
Selden, now of ‘Orapaks’ [sic].” 

July of 1836 proved an uneventful 
month, marked by a rain-delayed wheat har- 
vest, the “shortest and most inferior [crop] I 
ever had,” oat harvesting and wheat threshing. The colonel’s concluding nota- 
tion for July that, “we have not had a serviceable rain during the month,” was 
ironic in view of what was to follow in August. 

August began on a low note with a visit from the president and directors 
of the James River and Kanawha Company to view “the two lines through my 
estate proposed for the canal.” Colonel Bolling had no use for the canal or its 
directors, and it added insult to injury that the president of the company, 
Joseph Carrington Cabell of Edgewood in Nelson County, took ill and “being 
sick, I had to send him in my carriage to General [John Hartwell] Cocke’s 
[Bremo in Fluvanna County].” 

Considerably more welcome at Bolling Hall was the charming and intel- 
ligent Deborah Couch, formerly a neighbor at Little Creek (now Blithewood), 
who was spending July and August staying with friends in the country. Follow- 
ing the death of her father, Samuel Couch, Deborah, her mother, and sisters 
moved to Richmond where their home on the northwest corner of Fourth and 
Franklin streets was considered one of the city’s most popular salons. 
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On Monday, August 22, Colonel Bolling, Deborah Couch, Dr. Heath 
Jones Miller, and his brother Frederick set out for Hagues Tavern at Belham, 
now Dogtown, to catch an extra stage going to Richmond. They were joined 
at Hagues by David Bullock Harris, later Brigadier General Harris, CSA, who 
lived at Woodville. 

The trip to Richmond was uneventful. The outcome of his meeting 
with the James River and Kanawha Canal company was, however, entirely 
unsatisfactory. “They [the directors] have no opinion of their own & therefore 
are of no use,” Bolling wrote after the meeting. “The advice of their Yankee 
Engineers is Law & Gospel to them & they (the engineers) are perfectly reck- 
less of the injury they inflict on individuals. Consequently they are making 
the improvement [on Bolling’s land], if it deserves the name, as obnoctious 
[sic] as possible.” 

Already out of sorts as a result of this meeting, Colonel Bolling found 
himself “thrown out of his seat in the stage by mail passengers from the south 
who, it seems have preference.” The next morning, however, despite “inces- 
sant, hard rain,” he obtained a seat in “an extra stage with ten passengers (one 
outside).” When the coach reached Crozier, 
they “had some difficulty with Saml. Cocke 
[never Bolling’s favorite tavern keeper] who 
wanted to detain us from dinner till the mail 
stage arrived, which we would not submit to.” 

As they continued west, “the rain was 
falling in torrents [and] the fat passengers had 
to walk up the hills thro’ the rain, mud, and 
water. Beaverdam Creek [was] very high & we 
crossed for the first time on the new bridge 
which was swept off before morning!” Things 
soon went from bad to worse when both the 
extra and the mail stages, each with ten passen- 
gers, reached Little Creek about four o'clock: 
I pronounced the impossibility of crossing the stages, the water then running over the 
bridge across the road on Stanard’s Ditch , & one sheet of water from thence near to 
the blacksmith’s shop on this side, & for myself had determined if the driver would 
not return, to stand up all night in the uninhabited house at Millersville. The mail 
stage driver, a brother of Mrs. Hague’s & wishing to give the advantage of 20 
passengers to that house, refused to return & we decided we would not make our 
driver leave him. At length he took out a horse-plunged in—was soon swimming & 
driven down by the stream was nearly drowned—and after a detention of 2 hours, 
both stages returned to the Courthouse at night! 

The rains that turned Colonel Bolling’s journey home into such an 
ordeal resulted in “the highest Freshet in Lickinghole Creek, Little Creek & 
Beaverdam that has ever been known.” Determined to get home, however, the 
colonel and Frederick Miller borrowed horses at the Courthouse and rode to 
“John Peirces [Pierce’s], where he took us in his boat thro’ Stanard’s [Blithewood] 


and Selden’s [Orapax] & my own low grounds.” 


== 


Among the oldest and most distinguished of 
Goochland’s African-American families are the 
Mealys of the “Bull Ring” near Dogtown. The 
Mealys are among the earliest recorded “free 
black” families in Goochland. James Mealy, born 
in 1763, served in the Revolution, and John 
Mealy, an infantryman in the Confederacy, was 
present at the surrender at Appomattox. John 
Mealy was the son of a white merchant, John 
Hayden, and Amanda Mealy. John Mealy married 
Judy Lynch, who had eleven children, and many 
of the Mealys today trace their lineage to “Pappy 
Jack” and “Mama Judy.” Pictured in 1991 were 
Robert Mealy, Sr.’s surviving children, Eliza 
Mealy, Ruth Mealy Perry, Joseph Mealy, and 
Esther Mealy Randolph, who were among three 
hundred members of the family who gathered 
for a reunion at Dogtown. 
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Built on land once known as Bolling’s Waterloo 
Plantation and deeded to William Salmon in 
1815, the original two-room log house at Poplar 
Hill was constructed in 1887 and the larger 
addition in 1917. Home to three generations 

of Salmons and Paynes, Poplar Hill has been 
restored by the present owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elam T. Salmon. Among the Salmon’s antiques 
is a chair made by the Lebo Chair Company of 
Goochland, which was on the Cartersville Road 
where Watson’s Paradise stood until recently. 


Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Elam T. Salmon. 


Long the property of the Leake family, the land 


on which Midway stands was a wedding gift 

to Andrew K. Leake from his father, Walter D. 
Leake. Like his father, Andrew Leake was a well- 
known lawyer and later a circuit court judge. He 
married Juliana Elizabeth Louise Harris, one of 
triplets called Violet, Lily, and Rose, daughters 
of General and Mrs. David Bullock Harris of 
Woodville. The newlywed Leakes built Midway 
(so named because it is halfway between Rocky 
Spring and La Vallee) shortly after their 
marriage and lived there until 1902. Midway 

is now the home of O. E. Hatcher. Courtesy 


of O. E. Hatcher. 
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The scene Colonel Bolling goes on to 
describe is one still familiar to Goochlanders 
whenever the James overflows its banks and 
the creeks begin to flow backwards. 

Sometimes we ran over the tops of corn tas- 
sels... 1 found part of my river tobo, lost & much 
of that at ‘Pocahontas’ under water & a consider- 
able proportion of my corn & but for the activity 
of Ed. Gay would have lost my horses & cattle 
caught in the neck field which he extricated by 
going in a small boat & making them swim out to 
the high land. 

September that year was, according to 
Colonel Bolling, hot and, mercifully, dry. 
Bolling’s bridge across Lickinghole Creek had washed away in the flood and 
was found in the Selden’s cornfield at Orapax. To the colonel’s dismay, when 
the carpenter Jackson began to take the bridge to pieces in order to move it “he 
found many of the principal timbers rotten—a Yankee trick was played by the 
builder in concealing the sap pieces putting them inside.” 

Much of the month was spent in cutting tobacco which had benefited 
from the hot, dry month, and awaiting the birth of a new grandchild. On 
Saturday, September 24, the colonel “breakfasted at the Courthouse & went 
to see Dr. [George W.] Harris to procure his attendance on Mary Louisa in her 
expected confinement.” Mary Louisa Morris, wife of Thomas Bolling, was 
“daily expected to increase her family” with the third of her ten children. 

Early October found Colonel Bolling back in Richmond where he took 
possession of a new coach, built for him by Tickenor and went with his cousin, 
Captain Blair Bolling of Centre Hill in Powhatan, “to the Penitentiary to have 
a plantation suit made. The Richmond tailors too exorbitant in their charges.” 

Upon his return to Goochland, the colonel was busy hanging and firing 
tobacco, cutting off corn and sowing wheat. On the seventeenth, Mary Louisa 
Bolling gave birth to her first son, William Richard, who lived only three years 
and is buried at Bolling Hall. 


Bishop William Meade, Mrs. Bolling’s first cousin, arrived for a visit the 
week of the twenty-fourth, during which he preached at various churches in 
the area. Bishop Meade was preaching to the Bollings and several of their 
neighbors when they learned that Aubin Royall, daughter of Albert and Mary 
Weisiger Royall, and “a fine interesting girl of about 8 years old” had burned 
to death. The Bollings and Bishop Meade left for the Courthouse to visit “the 
afflicted family, which presented a scene of distress such as I had never before 
witnessed.” 

On October 29, Colonel Bolling went to nearby Rock Castle where, in 
his capacity as gentleman justice, he witnessed the sale of that property, origi- 
nally the Fleming family seat in Goochland, as part of the settlement of the 
estate of David Bullock. Colonel Bullock, a Richmond attorney, had been 
mayor of the city in 1808 and prior to retiring to Rock Castle, had lived in the 
Mutter House at the corner of Franklin and Monroe streets, now the site of 
the Commonwealth Club. 

Official duties as a gentleman justice occupied much of Colonel Bolling’s 
time in late October and early November, so much so that on November 5 he 
lamented the fact that, “thus one week has passed with but one day to attend 
to my business.” He had just spent that day at Captain Elisha Leake’s (Rocky 
Spring) where, as commissioner, he helped William Fauntleroy Carter of 
Runnymeade to settle his account as guardian for Richard and Charles Wharton, 
minor sons of Dr. Austin and Lucy Goode Wharton of Powhatan. 


The following Monday, the colonel lost yet another day of farm work 


when he went to the Courthouse to vote in the presidential election. He cast 


Home of the Leake family for more than two 
hundred years, Rocky Spring is thought to have 
been built by William and Mary Bostick Leake 
shortly after they emigrated from England in 
1685. The house, long gone, is shown in an 
1897 photograph taken by S. C. Leake when he 
was fifteen or sixteen years old. Pictured are 
Charles Lancelot Leake (on steps), the last of the 
family to own and live at Rocky Spring, his wife 
(in entrance), her sister, Ellen Shields (right), 
and her mother (left). Walter Taylor is seated 

on the porch rail. Courtesy of the Virginia 
Historical Society. 


It is believed that Josiah Leake, Sr., built the 
three story mill on Lickinghole Creek at Rocky 
Spring. The three story mill is typical of those 
found on creeks around the county and re- 


mained in operation until the early 1900s. 
Cleveland Brooking was the last miller. The 
mill was dismantled in 1981. 
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his vote “for Hugh L. White of Tennessee, in 
preference to Genl. Wm. H. Harrison—Ist 
because he is a resident of a slave-holding state 
& 2nd because he is not a military man, but 
would have voted for him, or anybody else in 
preference to Martin Van Buren the Jackson 
Tory candidate.” For the rest of the week, 
Bolling happily attended to farm matters, sow- 
ing wheat in the lowlands, draining fields, and 
firing tobacco. 

On Saturday, November 12, Bolling 
notes, “the death of James Pleasants occurred 
10th, a man of talents & most amiable in pri- 
vate character [whose] whole life nearly had 
been devoted to public services. .. . He died 
poor.” News reached Bolling that same day of 
another death, that of “Dr. Enion [Ennion] 
Skelton of Genito, Powhatan, a most worthy 
citizen & eminent physician, having for the last 
35 years had a very extensive practice & en- 
joyed the highest respect as a man.” Dr. Will 
iams was connected to the Bollings through 
the marriage of his daughter Rebecca to Colo- 
nel Bolling’s nephew, William Murray, Jr. 

Despite “Small Pox & Varioloid very 
prevalent in the City and also at the coal pitts 
[Manakin] in this county,” Bolling left home 
for Richmond on the twenty-second hoping 

2 a x a to settle his brother Thomas’s estate. Instead, 
a A he hired Chapman Johnson, a distinguished 
lawyer, to contest Thomas’s “Old Will of 1798, manufactured by David Meade 
Randolph & which he knows & all the parties know he had long since repu- 
diated.” No doubt this old will was not in Colonel Bolling’s favor and re- 
flected what he described as his brother’s “former irritability of temper and 
feelings toward us” from which, however, Bolling seemed to believe sincerely 
he had recovered long before his death. 

His trip to Richmond was not entirely in vain, however, for on Decem- 
ber 1 he writes: “Received from Richmond the supplies I purchased last week, 
including a fine Rock Fish, on which, having sent for Ann [Wiesiger, his daughter 
living at Pocahontas], we feasted at dinner.” 

There is some irony but no explanation of the entry for December 2: 
“Paid a morning, etiquettical visit with my family to Tarleton Fleming’s 
[Mannsville] where I have not been for 2 or three years, to wait on Miss Mary 
Fleming [Tarleton’s sister], (who once staid [sic] with us almost as a member of 
our family) and invite them to dine with us.” The Flemings dined with the 


Bollings a week later. There is further mystery in the Colonel’s notation on the 


16 that he “dined by special invitation at Tarleton Fleming’s which I had not 
done for some years with Ann & Thomas’ family, that of Ben Lomond [the 
Watkins] (except the Dr. who is now riding his saw-mill hobby) & Mr. Doughen 
[an Episcopal minister in Goochland, sponsored by Colonel Bolling].” 

On his way from the Flemings to Thomas’s for dinner, the colonel “called 
by Ware’s [a small part of Bolling Island plantation once owned by the Ware 
family] to advise John Philpotts [a small farmer in the area] to bind his 2nd 
son as apprentice to Rev. Mr. Lee as a printer, who like his elder brother is in 
a fair way to ruin for want of employment.” The Reverend William Fitzhugh 
Lee had been ordained at Beaver Dam Church in Goochland in 1828 and first 
ministered in Goochland and Amelia. In 1835, he had become the founder 
and first editor of the Southern Churchman where young Philpotts was to serve 
his apprenticeship. 

In addition to the usual plowing and housing of corn and the stripping 
of tobacco, Bolling notes on December 20 he was “employed in the morning, 
in hauling Xmas wood while the ground was frozen.” On Christmas Eve, a 
new stable with fourteen stalls for his workhorses was completed. Christmas 
Day fell on a Sunday in 1836, and Colonel Bolling was pleased to have had 
the different branches of his family visit for the day as well as a few unattached 
young people: Frances Ferguson of La Vallee; George Skipwith, a nephew and 
brother of Jane Bolling’s husband, Robert Skipwith; David Bullock Harris, 
who was then working as a canal engineer; and another engineer named Gor- 
don who seems to have been a friend of both Skipwith and Harris. 

As 1836 drew to a close, Colonel Bolling recorded his thoughts on a 
variety of topics. On health, “the most valuable of terrestial blessings, a full 
share has been enjoyed by the country and state in general, and by myself and 
my family in particular.” On the weather, he found the year notably wet. 

About his crops, he wrote that the corn and wheat had been “short and 
inferior,” but tobacco that year “was a large and good crop” which he felt 
“fortunate to sell very well.” His oats were “the most abundant crop in many 
years. The wet spring which was Death to the wheat, was the Life of the oats.” 
Peaches, pears, and raspberries were abundant; apples and strawberries were 
in short supply. 

On the political scene, Colonel Bolling 
felt that, “the state of Politicks [sic] presents 
melancholy anticipations to a real Jeffersonian 
Republican. . . .” Bolling’s comments on Mar- 
tin Van Buren’s election to the presidency 
could easily have been written by a contempo- 
rary political observer about many of today’s 
political figures: 

President Jackson, the Tyrant and Usurper, 
and a real Curse to his country, had nominated, 
openly electioneered for, and alas! has succeeded 
in electing his successor in Martin Van Buren—an 


Abolitionist in disguise, a tariff man to the North— 


Built about 1787 by William Lewis, Oakland, 
just south of Three Square, has been home to 
several generations of the Lewis family. Most of 
the Lewises in Goochland were the descendents 
of the Lewises of Warner Hall in Gloucester. 
Warner Lewis, Sr., who lived at Warner Hall in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, has 
rather interesting, if indirect, Goochland 
connections. Not only did Warner Lewis, Sr., 
marry Eleanor Bowles Gooch, widowed 
daughter-in-law of Governor William Gooch, he 
also joined several prominent Goochlanders— 
Peter Jefferson, William Randolph, Nicholas 
Meriwether, John Bolling, and William Mayo— 
in the acquisition of 171,000 acres of western 
lands (some of which were in Goochland) 


between 1735 and 1744. 
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anti-tariff to the south—-a Bank Man @ Anti-Bank Man as suited his views . . . and 
artful intriguer, who justifies all means, to accomplish his ends. 

Colonel Bolling concludes his diary for 1836 with an even more scath- 
ing evaluation of the “unconstitutional and 
reckless” conduct of the James River and 
Kanawha Canal Company which had “taken 
from me about 70 acres of land, most of it the 
most valuable (on the river bank) I possess” at 
a fraction of what he felt was its real value. 

Looking at Rock Castle today, it is sur- 
prising how little life there has changed in the 
150 years since Colonel Bolling’s diary. The 
same beautiful fields and broad vistas that 
greeted him each morning remain, and the 
regular rhythms of agriculture still dictate the 
pace of life. 


Part of the royal patent granted Isham Randolph 
in 1736, Ben Lomond was sold by his grand- 
son, Thomas Esten Randolph, to a cousin, 
Archibald Cary Randolph, around 1790. 
Archibald Cary Randolph is best remembered 
as the owner of his namesake, Sir Archy, 

the famous racehorse. Jane Saunders photo 
courtesy of the Goochland Garden Club. 


Sir Archy, by Diomed out of Castianara, was foaled at Ben Lomond in 1805, and was owned by 
Archibald Cary Randolph and Colonel John Tayloe III, of Mount Airy in Richmond County. He 
raced for Colonel C. R. Johnson, one of the most successful trainers of his day, and was retired in 
1809 when no one would race against him in the standard “best 2 out of 3 four mile heats.” Sir 
Archy was then purchased for five thousand dollars by General William R. Davie, Revolutionary 
War hero and governor of North Carolina. In 1833, Sir Archy, old and decrepit, was bought back, 
along with his groom and companion dog, by Colonel Tayloe, who had the horse shipped via the 
canal to Ben Lomond. There, Dr. Joseph Watkins, then owner of Ben Lomond, cared for the horse 
until he died. According to tradition, Sir Archy’s groom and dog were at their deaths buried next to 
the great horse. In 1970, the Deep Run Hunt Club and the Goochland Historical Society placed a 
gravestone at what is believed to be Sir Archy’s final resting place. Courtesy of the Virginia Historical 
Society. 
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Mannsville was begun in 1785 on part of the original Charles Fleming land grant by Thomas 
Mann Fleming, son of Tarleton Fleming II and Mary Randolph of Tuckahoe. Mannsville remained 
in the family until after the Civil War when Tarleton Fleming IV’s sons were forced to sell it to 
satisfy their father’s debts. After years of absentee ownership, Mannsville was owned by the Clyde 
Houchins family from 1827 to 1956, when it once again changed hands rapidly. An aged stone, 
almost four feet tall and two feet in circumference, standing behind Mannsville, is thought to be the 
headstone of an Indian chief. Jane Saunders photo courtesy of the Goochland Garden Club. 


About 1933, Rock Castle was purchased by 
James W. and Calvert Cabell Osborne, who had 
the Italianate house of John Coles Rutherfoord 
dismantled in preparation for building a 
Norman manor house designed by Herbert 
Claiborne of Richmond. Within Rutherford’s 
embellishments, they found the Queen Anne 
Cottage which was moved and re-erected facing 
the garden. The Osborne’s Norman house, 
completed in 1935, is visible in the background 
of this picture which was taken in 1968 at the 
thirtieth anniversary celebration of the 
Goochland Garden Club. The Garden Club was 
founded by Mrs. Osborne who, after her first 
husband’s death, married Captain Igor 
Moravsky. Pictured are charter members Mrs. F. 
J. Mellar, Mrs. Philip N. Stoneman, Jr., Mrs. 
Frances. L. Gordon, and Mrs. Moravsky. 
Richmond Times-Dispatch photo. 


Deer Lodge Farm, near Three Square, was 


originally made up of several tracts of land 
assembled by Wilson Houchins between 1816 
and 1832. The original frame house burned, 
and the current house was built of slave-made 
bricks between 1838 and 1840. Wilson 
Houchins’ grandson Joe was an invaluable 
source of local history which, he generously 
shared with many over the years. Courtesy 

of the Valentine Museum. 
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Snowden is situated on a portion of the Charles Fleming land grant. In 1792, George Pickett of Richmond, a merchant 
and broker, purchased the property. Pickett was the grandfather of two Civil War generals, George E. Pickett and Henry 
Heth. George Pickett, Jr., built a brick house around 1816 (which burned in 1848 and was rebuilt) and named the 
property Snowden. In 1815, Snowden was sold to John C. Hobson who lived at nearby Howard’s Neck. After the war, 
Hobson sold Snowden to Richard Channing Selden who had married his daughter Helen. His son John David Hobson, 
who inherited Howard’s Neck, married Martha Bland Selden, so the brothers and sisters lived next door. This picture 
was taken in 1912 when Snowden was owned by William French Boggs. Seated between the trees is his daughter Flora 
and on the stairs are Edna, Jennie, and Hayman. Courtesy of Mary Alice Boggs. 


Howard’s Neck was built about 1817 by Richard Cunningham from plans by Robert Mills, this country’s first important 
native-born architect. Cunningham, who was born in Ireland in 1771, moved to Richmond in 1811 and operated a 

chain of stores extending to the Ohio River. He also was a founder of the Tredegar Rolling Mills. Dr. John Atkinson 
Cunningham, his son, inherited a heavily mortgaged Howard’s Neck and was forced to sell in 1844. In 1850, John Canon 
Hobson purchased the property which was deeded to his son, John David Hobson, in 1867. Left to J. D. Hobson’s seven 
children, Howard’s Neck eventually devolved upon Maria Octavia Hobson, known to all as “Lady Hobson.” “Lady 
Hobson” planted the fabulous gardens and boxwood hedges shown in this aerial view. Howard’s Neck is now the 

home of Mr. and Mrs. Wendell Flynn. Courtesy of the Valentine Museum. 
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When Captain Thomas Pemberton purchased Clover Forest in 1793, there were already two houses 
with dependencies on the property. Pemberton had served as a captain in the cavalry for six years 
during the Revolution. For his service, he was granted 4,666 acres in Kentucky, the sale of which 
enabled him to buy Clover Forest. In 1806, Pemberton added the substantial and elegant two-story 
addition shown here. Clover Forest remained in the Pemberton family until 1870, and the canal 
stop, railroad station, and post office were all named for Pemberton. Today, Clover Forest is the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. J. Adolph Volker. Jane Saunders photo courtesy of the Goochland Garden Club. 


Behind Edward Cunningham’s brick mansion at Howard’s Neck is a small frame house built 
between 1729 and 1738 by Stephen Hughes. Hughes sold the property, then known as Fleming's 
Park, to Richard Randolph in 1738. Randolph, in turn, sold the property in 1741 to Allen 
Howard who changed the name to Howard’s Neck. Courtesy of the Virginia Historical Society. 


The first service at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
was held in May of 1839. A building committee 
comprised of Colonel William Bolling, Dr. John 
A. Cunningham, and Randolph Harrison, Jr., 
saw to the removal of the old Lickinghole 
Church (Bolling bought the timbers to enlarge 
his barn) so that the new brick church could be 
built upon the site. In April of 1839, Bolling 
applied to Bishop Moore for a name. The 
bishop replied: “Since I came to Virginia, | have 
preached in a church called Turkey Cock, in 
another Tare Wallet, in another Ground 
Squirrel, let me then when I visit Goochland 
have the pleasure of preaching in St. Paul’s.” 
The church burned in 1851 and was rebuilt in 
1855. During the Civil War, it was used as a 
hospital. Sometime after the church closed in 
1950, it was turned into a home. Jane Saunders 
photo courtesy of the Goochland Garden Club. 


Smyrna Baptist Church began as Licking Hole 
Baptist Church in 1776 under the leadership of 
John Waller and Reuben Ford. According to a 
history of Baptists in Virginia “in 1804, they 
[Smyrna] enjoyed one of the most heavenly 
revivals that was ever seen; four or five hundred 
were baptized, and among them some very 
respectable characters indeed.” The present 
frame church, built on a different site, was 
dedicated in 1884 at which time the name 
Smyrna was adopted. 


A good example of an early small farmer’s 
dwelling in western Goochland, Grandview 
belonged to members of the Herndon family for 
many years. Peculiar to Grandview is the kitchen 
which was reached by a ladder. Today, Grandview 
belongs to Mr. and Mrs. William B. Childress. 
Courtesy of Annie Laurie Fitch. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Lk Hill, George's Tavern, 
ANG SUTOUNAING Areas 


hen one considers the men who are linked to Elk Hill, Sunnyside 
Farm, and George’s Tavern, the diversity of those who have been a 
part of Goochland’s history becomes dramatically apparent. Few men 
could be as different from one another as Thomas Jefferson, Dr. Asa 
Chamberlain, and Francis Marion “Big Boss” Allen. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND ELK-HILL 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal.” 
So begins the Declaration of Independence. Today, Jefferson’s words resound 
with less clarity and certainty than they did in 1776. To Jeffersonians like 
Colonel William Bolling, “all men” was assumed to mean only propertied 
white males. While we continue to struggle with their precise meaning, these 
words still echo with a promise that defines the spirit of this country. These 
words, like their author, were born in Goochland. 

At the time of Jefferson’s birth, the wilderness that was Peter Jefferson’s 
Shadwell estate was still within the bounds of Goochland County, and 
Jefferson’s family roots sank deep into the Goochland soil. His mother, Jane, 
was the daughter of Isham Randolph of Dungeness at Rock Castle, and as a 
young man, his father had lived on inherited land along Fine Creek in 
Goochland (now Powhatan) for some ten years, during which he served 
Goochland as a justice of the peace, as sheriff, and later as a surveyor. 


Born April 13, 1743, at Shadwell which was 
then in Goochland, Thomas Jefferson had both 
hereditary and personal ties to the county. His 
father had served as a justice, as sheriff, and as 
surveyor for Goochland County. His mother, 
Jane, was the daughter of Isham Randolph of 
Dungeness, and from the age of two until nine, 
Jefferson lived with his Randolph cousins at 
Tuckahoe and began his education in the 
schoolhouse there. Through his marriage to 
Martha Wayles Skelton, he became the owner of 
Elk-hill in western Goochland. Courtesy of the 
Virginia Historical Society. 


Calder Loth’s conjectural drawing suggests 

the appearance of Elk-hill when it came into 
Jefferson’s possession. The second drawing, 
based on Jefferson’s own sketches in the 
Huntington Library, indicates Jefferson’s 
proposed enlargement of the house. Cornwallis 
burned the house after quartering there for a 
week, and Jefferson’s plans were never realized. 
He sold the property in 1799. 


Jefferson’s drawing of improvements at Elk-hill. 


There was a mill at Elk-hill on Byrd Creek when 
Thomas Jefferson purchased the property. 
Originally a two-room log cabin, one room 
above the other, the oldest part of the miller’s 
house may date to Jefferson’s time. The house 
was remodeled and enlarged prior to 1886, 

and was once again improved when it became 
the property of Luther M. Pitts in the late nine- 
teenth century. Mr. Pitts served as chairman 

of Goochland’s Board of Supervisors. His wife, 
Lily Tutwiler Pitts, began the Elk-Hill Baptist 
Church in their parlor, and Mr. Pitts donated 
the land on which the church was built in 1914. 
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The deed recording the sale of the Shadwell property by William 
Randolph to his friend Peter Jefferson “for and in consideration of Henry 
Wetherburn’s biggest bowl of Arrack punch,” the marriage bond of Peter 
Jefferson and Jane Randolph, and Peter Jefferson’s sheriff's bond, signed by 
Isham Randolph and William Randolph of Tuckahoe, are among Goochland’s 
most treasured documents. 

Peter Jefferson and his family, including two-year-old Thomas, left 
Shadwell, now in Albermarle County, in 1745 to spend seven years looking 
after William Randolph’s widow and children at Tuckahoe. Here, at age five, 
Thomas embarked upon his education, and, although in later life he was less 
than impressed with the scholarship of his tutor, the Reverend William Dou- 
glas, it was here in Goochland that, as a plaque at Tuckahoe states, “the disci- 
pline of his noble mind began.” 

His kinship and intimate acquaintance with the Randolphs assured that 
Jefferson would continue to spend time in Goochland, and he frequently 
stopped for a visit at Tuckahoe on his travels from Williamsburg to Shadwell 
and later to Monticello. The marriage of his eldest daughter, Martha, to Tho- 
mas Mann Randolph I, the son of Jefferson’s schoolmate Thomas Mann 
Randolph I, is evidence of the ongoing relationship between the two families. 

Jefferson’s own marriage to the widow Martha Wayles Skelton in 1772 
created yet another tie to Goochland. Martha Wayles and her first husband, 
Bathurst Skelton, had lived at Elk-hill in western Goochland for two years 
prior to his death in 1768. When Martha’s father, John Wayles, a lawyer with 
extensive holdings, died in 1773, among the properties that the Jeffersons 
inherited would be Elk Island in Goochland. In 1778, Jefferson purchased the 
Elk-hill property from Martha’s sister Anne and her husband, Henry Skipwith, 
bringing his holdings in the area to 573 acres. 

How much time the Jeffersons may have spent at Elk-hill is not known, 


although the house, probably built in the mid-eighteenth century by Ruben 


Skelton, was furnished and contained a library. Drawings made by Jefferson 


to enlarge the simple dwelling at Elk-hill do suggest that he may have consid- 
ered making some use of the estate during the ongoing construction at 
Monticello. It is believed that in 1781, when the British threatened Rich- 
mond, Martha Jefferson had been sent to Elk-hill for safety and that she es- 
caped just prior to Lord Cornwallis’s arrival on June 7, 1781. 

While Colonel Banastre Tarlton pursued Jefferson to Monticello and, 
having failed to capture him, rejoined Simcoe’s Rangers in ravaging the 
Goochland countryside in the vicinity of Elk-hill, Lord Cornwallis ensconced 
himself on Jefferson’s estate where he remained for ten days. In 1788, Jefferson 
himself described Cornwallis’s “scorched earth” policy at Elk-hill: 

He destroyed all my growing crops of corn and tobacco; he burned all my barns 
containing the same articles of the last year, having first taken what corn he wanted; 
he used, as was to be expected, all my stock of cattle, sheep, and hogs, for the 
sustenance of his army, and carried off all the horses capable of service; of those too 
young for service he cut the throats; and he burned all the fences on the plantation, 
so as to render it an absolute waste. He carried off, also, about thirty slaves. Had 
this been to give them freedom, he would have done right, but it was to consign them 
to inevitable death from the small-pox and putrid fever then raging in his camp. 

Like many of his Goochland neighbors, Jefferson presented a claim to 
the Goochland Court in 1782 for “losses and injuries” sustained during 
Cornwallis’s occupation of Goochland. Jefferson’s claim for £1587.10 was 


among the larger filed with the court. His cousin, Colonel Thomas Mann 


Goochland’s second Elk Hill, an antebellum 
mansion, was built by Randolph Harrison, Jr., 
in 1840. According to Colonel William Bolling, 
Harrison made a fortune in the French tobacco 
trade. Even so, Bolling noted that Harrison had 
“very unwisely spent $15,000 on his house.” 
Thereafter, Bolling referred to it as Harrison’s 
“palace.” Harrison did not enjoy his fine 

house for long. He died in 1844. His wife, 
Henningham Carrington Willis, whom he had 
married in Kentucky in 1821, not only carried 
on, however, but added 2,400 acres to the 
original 777. The estate was split between her 
two sons, Julien and Randolph III, both of 
whom served long and honorably during the 
Civil War but were unable to hold on to their 
property in the aftermath. In 1970, Buford 
Scott of Richmond donated the house and land 
to the Elk Hill School for Boys. 
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It is not surprising that the ironically named 
Sunnyside Farm, scene of Goochland’s most 
gruesome murder, is abandoned. In 1917, 

it was the home of Dr. Asa W. Chamberlain. 
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Randolph of Tuckahoe, suffered the greatest loss of property and presented a 
claim for £4547. 

Even after Cornwallis’s destruction and the death of his wife, Martha, 
in 1782, Jefferson continued to add to his Elk-hill property. By 1799, how- 
ever, he was overburdened with debt—some inherited from John Wayles, some 
incurred by his construction at Monticello—and in that year he severed his last 
connection to Goochland when he sold the property at a loss to Thomas 
Augustus Taylor of Chesterfield. Today at Elk-hill, only the miller’s house, 


originally a two-story log dwelling, remains. 


THE DARK SIDE OF SUNNYSIDE FARM 

If Elk-hill is a reminder of a great man and a decisive moment in Ameri- 
can history, nearby Sunnyside Farm, now abandoned and overgrown, is a 
sinister reminder of Goochland’s most gruesome murder. With a dateline of 
“Goochland Courthouse, Va., January 4 [1918],” an article on the front page 
of the Richmond News Leader carried the headline: “Dead Lawyer's body Was 
Dismembered By A Man With A Knowledge of Anatomy.” Above the article 
was a picture of Dr. Asa W. Chamberlain, who had a clubfoot, leaning casually 
on the cane that was believed to be the murder weapon. 
Dr. Asa Chamberlain, then living in Des Moines, Iowa, purchased 

= Sunnyside Farm around 1915. Shortly there- 
after, his brother, “Judge” Albert P. Chamber- 
lain, apparently rendered bankrupt and dis- 
graced by a divorce, arrived in Goochland to 
take up residence on the farm. Albert Cham- 
berlain had run for election to a district judge- 
ship in Iowa; whether or not he was elected is 
unclear. He is referred to as “the Judge,” but 
always in quotation marks. 

In 1917, Dr. Chamberlain, accompanied 
by his much younger bride, Elsie, joined his 
brother on the Goochland farm. Young Mrs. 
Chamberlain would testify at her husband’s 
trial that arguments between the two brothers soon became a matter of course. 

Apparently, Dr. Chamberlain had more than one grievance against his 
brother. The doctor felt “betrayed” by “the Judge” whom he believed had 
revealed secrets that led to his conviction for selling illegal whiskey at one of 
his drugstores in Iowa. Perhaps it was this conviction that led the sixty-three- 
year-old Asa to abandon home and business and resettle in a distant and 
remote part of the country. 

Once the doctor and his new wife had arrived in Goochland, “Judge” 
Albert Chamberlain, fearing loss of his alleged half-interest and “sweat equity” 
in the farm, filed suit against his brother for monetary compensation. A board 
of arbitration found in Albert’s favor, a decision which further alienated the 
doctor and resulted in a diary notation that “one of us will have to leave 
Virginia.” 


When “Judge” Chamberlain abruptly disappeared on the night of Octo- 
ber 22, 1917, the doctor informed neighbors that his brother Albert had left 
Virginia and gone back to Iowa. There were enough curious circumstances 
surrounding his disappearance, however, to raise the suspicions of A. J. “Jack” 
Houchens of Three Square, referred to in newspaper accounts as “Magistrate- 
sleuth” Houchens. 

Why had the doctor been driving his buggy along the Three Square 
Road late on the very night “the Judge” disappeared? What was the large 
object covered by a blanket next to him? Why was Albert’s good suit still 
hanging in his closet? Why was the doctor observed by Magistrate Houchens 
tidying his brother’s house the next day? Why was it that no one had heard 
“the Judge” mention his impending trip? And, why didn’t the railroad ticket 
agent remember selling him a ticket? All of these unanswered questions con- 
vinced Magistrate Houchens to obtain a warrant for the doctor’s arrest and a 
search of his house and property. 

The search of the doctor’s house uncovered more troubling evidence. In 
the attic at Sunnyside Farm (a name that rings with increasing irony as the tale 
unfolds), Houchens found bloodstains on the floor, a bloody saw and pocket 
knife, and a jacket covered with beggar lice and blood. Later, Albert’s pocket 
watch and strongbox were also found hidden in the attic. 

The circumstantial evidence was building, but there was still no body. 
Three days later, however, aided by a hunting dog, John Sims unearthed a 
torso buried in the remains of an old icehouse. The two hundred searchers 
then quickly turned their attention to the freshly dug postholes with posts 
loosely set that lined the area. A post was removed, and with an ice hook, 
someone retrieved a foot. As Cassie Burruss of George’s Tavern recalled, 
“The whole community was shocked. Here’d be an arm and way over yonder 
was a leg. He’d been dismembered something terrible.” 

Most incriminating of all, whoever had cut up and buried “the Judge” 
had also removed the glass eye that might have eventually been the only means 
of positive identification. It was said that only one man knew about Albert’s 
defect: his brother Asa. At Asa’s trial, Judge John Rutherfoord “requested the 
ladies present to retire” before hearing the further incriminating testimony of 
Dr. L. K. Leake, county coroner. It was Dr. Leake’s contention that only some- 
one with a knowledge of anatomy could have dismembered the body so cleanly 
and that “those parts that might have provided conclusive evidence of stran- 
gulation or blow to the head were missing.” 

After six days of testimony, it took the jury only forty-eight minutes to 
forward their verdict to County Clerk Peter Miller, who announced that the 
doctor had been found guilty. Many had expected the doctor to face the elec- 
tric chair, but because of his age and infirmity, he was given a life sentence. Dr. 
Chamberlain served only thirteen years, and at the age of seventy-six, was 
pardoned on Christmas Day, 1931. He is said to have headed west. Certainly, 


he never returned to Goochland. 
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The Allen Railroad ran through George’s 
Tavern from around 1870 to 1890, hauling 
timber along a twelve-mile route to the canal 
stop and later the train depot at Elk Hill. 
Gift of the Fluvanna Historical Society. 
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THE ALLEN RAILROAD AT GEORGE'S TAVERN 

The famous and infamous may make the headlines, but it is the hard- 
working, everyday kind of folks who define the reality of most places and most 
times. Logger Francis Marion Allen was just the kind of industrious and en- 
terprising man who makes up the enduring fabric of life in a place like 
Goochland. 

Logging is hard and dirty, if often profitable, work. In Allen’s day, not 
only did the trees have to be felled and cut to lengths, but they had to be 
loaded onto wagons that carried the timber to Elk Hill, the nearest stop on the 
James River and Kanawha Canal. As more and more land was cut over, trans- 
portation became increasingly inefficient and costly. 

Sometime in the early 1870s, Allen conceived the idea of building a 
railroad that would extend from the canal at Elk Hill into the back country 
timberlands. Francis Marion Allen, known as “Old Boss,” persuaded his brother 
William and fellow timberman James B. Dunn to join forces in building the 
railroad to haul their timber. 

Allen arranged the rights of way and hired a top carpenter, William 
James Grady, to plan and supervise the building of the railroad. The com- 
pleted twelve-mile railroad that ran from Elk Hill through George’s Tavern 
and on to the northeast required a number of bridges and trestles, including 
one two-tier trestle over Tarred Rat Creek. The rails themselves were made of 
handsawed chestnut which was cut five inches square so that worn sections 
could be turned. 

To run on his narrow gauge rails, “Old 
Boss” Allen imported a small steam engine 
called a Dinky and flat cars from England. 
To provide steam for his new engine, Allen 
erected a water tower fed by a natural spring 
at George’s Tavern. William Allen, who be- 
came known as “Boss Billy,” served as engi- 
neer on the Allen Railroad. 

Although the railroad never extended 
as far as Cuckoo in Louisa County, “Old Boss” 
Allen’s original goal, it was eminently success- 
ful for some years, transporting not only tim- 
ber for the Allens and others, but also live- 
stock and other freight, cheaply and efficiently, first to the canal boats and, 
later, to be loaded onto the trains of the James River and Allegheny Railroad. 

Eventually, the combination of falling timber prices and increasing dis- 
tance to secure fresh supplies of timber spelled the end of the Allen Railroad. 
Sometime around 1890, “Old Boss” Allen and his sons, Clifford, Young, and 
Christian, closed down railroad operations. “Boss Billy,” however, a steam 
engineer to the end, set up a steam-powered gristmill next to the water tank at 
George’s Tavern. 


Timber has long been a mainstay of the 
Goochland economy. Pictured here at the 
sawmill in the 1950s is Melvin Fleming 
with his two sons. Courtesy of Vernell Burton. 


Harvey Ransone was stationmaster at Elk Hill 
for thirty-four years. The Ransones also 
operated a general store nearby. In this 
photograph, Mr. Ransone is wearing a 
wedding ring on his left hand that his father, 
Everett A. Ransone, had made for his mother, 
the former Minnie Toler, from gold found at 
the Bertha and Edith Mine. 
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Mrs. Cassie Burruss, longtime resident of 
George’s Tavern, is shown with the 1935 school 
bus that she began driving in 1943. As Mrs. 
Burruss, now ninety-nine, pointed out, she did 
not usually dress up like this for her bus-driving 
duties. Courtesy of Cassie Burruss. 
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The most western of Goochland’s fertile James 
River Islands, Elk Island has been prize 
farmland for many years and was once part 

of Jefferson’s holdings in Goochland. In this 
1912 photograph, workers at Elk Island, then 
owned by William French Boggs, are baling 
hay with a mule-drawn binder. Elk Island Farm 
is still in the Boggs family and is famous for 
Mary Alice Boggs’ wildflowers. Courtesy 

of Mary Alice Boggs. 


Haden’s Store at Fife is a recent loss to the 
Goochland community. Haden’s Store was 
opened in 1911 on the old Richmond to 
Charlottesville Road by two brothers, Samuel 
D. and H. L. Haden. The roads changed and 
times changed, but until two years ago, Samuel 
D. Haden was still postmaster and, with the 
help of his wife, the former Minnie Ware, he 
continued to supply neighbors with groceries. 
The building was recently demolished. Courtesy 
of Roselle Scales. 
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When exactly Hunter's Grove was built is 
uncertain, but after their marriage in June of 
1798, it became the home of Warner and Sarah 
Pleasants Woodson Lewis. Warner Lewis was 
the son of Colonel Robert Lewis of The Byrd, 
and Sally Woodson was the daughter of Samuel 
and Elizabeth Payne Woodson of Brightly. In 
1810, the Lewises, who immigrated to St. Louis 
County, Missouri, sold Hunter’s Grove to 
Thomas Binford. In 1848, it was purchased 
from Binford by Samuel Hopkins Haden and 
his wife, Sarah Kennon. It has remained in the 
Haden family ever since, and the current owner, 
Annie Laurie Fitch, is a great-granddaughter of 
Samuel H. Haden. Paul Haden photo courtesy of 
Annie Laurie Fitch. 


Named for the family which donated the land 
on which it was built and who took an active 
role in its founding, Perkins Meeting House 
apparently began as an arm of the old Licking 
Hole Baptist Church, which is now Smyrna. 
First mentioned in 1805, the Perkins congre- 
gation met in a log or frame building that stood 
in front of the present church, which was built 
in 1853 with slave-made brick. It is claimed that 
the first bricks were laid by H. H. Salmon. 


Mountain View was probably built between 
1731 and 1755 by Arthur Hopkins. Aptly 
named, as one can see the Blue Ridge in the 
distance on a clear day, Mountain View became 
a resort in the late nineteenth century. With the 
advent of train service to Elk Hill, Richmonders 
would come to spend a week or so at Mountain 
View and enjoy the healthful country air. 
Courtesy of Annie Laurie Fitch. 
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Liberty Hall was built prior to 1802 when it 
was insured by its builder, William George. Still 
extant, it is located on Pea Ridge which is 
known as Goochland’s “continental divide” 
between the watersheds of Lickinghole and Byrd 
creeks. Jane Saunders photo courtesy of the 


Goochland Garden Club. 


Tinsleyville Tavern was built around 1797 

by William H. Ellett. Located on the stage road 
between Richmond and Charlottesville, 
Tinsleyville was a drover’s tavern. In addition 

to food and lodging, pens were provided for 
livestock—pigs, cattle, sheep—that herdsmen were 
driving from the west to Richmond. 
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The Byrd, as it is known, was probably named for one of the John Byrds buried in the 
cemetery there. In 1733, Colonel Charles Lewis settled at The Bryd where he was succeeded 
by his son, Colonel Robert Lewis. The original house was built between 1760 and 1820 by 
Scotsman John Allen, Sr. When the first house burned a duplicate was built. In the early 
nineteenth century, The Byrd was inherited by John Allen, Jr., foster father of Edgar Allen Poe. 
For most of this century, The Byrd has belonged to the Stoneman family, and it is currently 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Philip N. Stoneman, Jr. Courtesy of Mrs. P. N. Stoneman, Jr. 


A barn dance held by the Stonemans in the loft celebrated the completion of a new barn at 
The Byrd in 1949. Providing music were Russell Pryor on fiddle, William Bowles on banjo, 
Leake Winston on mandolin, and Thomas Payne on guitar. Courtesy of Sophia Pryor. 
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The house at Little Byrd was built around 1750 
by William Allen, and the original structure is 
still there, although it has been added to and 
built over. It has been the home of the Parrish 
family for the last four generations and is now 
owned by Eddie Parrish, a retired minister of 
the Christian Church, Disciples of Christ. 
Courtesy of the Parrish family. 


Belvedere was built by Charles Massie after his 
marriage in 1785. Massie died prematurely in 
1817 leaving a wife and six children. His son, 
Henry, became head of the family and 
apparently prospered for, in 1830, he is listed 
as owning twenty-four slaves. Henry married 
Mary R. Cocke in 1832 and added a large wing 
to the original house. Eventually, Belvedere 
became the property of William Lewis Johnson, 
a Goochland farmer’s son, who married Henry’s 
daughter, Mary M. (Mollie) Massie, in 1874. 
Subsequently, Belvedere was the home of 

their son Charles Massie Johnson, circuit court 
judge for Goochland. In recent years, Belvedere 
has been restored and added on to by the 
current residents, Mr. and Mrs. James L. 
Haskell. Jane Saunders photo courtesy of the 
Goochland Garden Club. 


Originally the post office at Enon, this property was called Lake Enon by W. T. Davis after a large 
pond on the property. When Mrs. Davis became the first postmistress as a result of her Democratic 
connections (which her husband did not share), the government insisted the name be shortened to 
Enon. Enon subsequently became the home of the Davis’s nieces, Mrs. Elsie J. McRay and Mrs. 
Marguerite J. Wright. It is today the home of Janet and Gerald Hudepohl. Pictured in this photograph 
are Margaret Sikes Lamb and her children. Courtesy of Janet Hudepohl. 
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Although the Back Field Mine was just over the line in Fluvanna, most of the miners taking a break 
here and eating watermelon were from Goochland. From the left, they are: “Little Scott,” Joe and David 
Johnson, Frank Faris, Mason Tyler, Willie Johnson, George Holland of Kents Store, who brought the 
watermelon, and Mr. Faucett, owner of the mine. Courtesy of Sophia H. Pryor. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Loward the Northwest 
lo the three thopt oad 


s one turns north from the James River in western Goochland, the 
land becomes more rugged. The forests are thicker; the spaces wider; 
and the settlement sparser. Little seems to have changed here over the 
centuries, and except for a relatively brief period of gold fever, life in 
this part of Goochland is, as it has always been, devoted to extracting a 
sufficient living from the land. 


THE GOLD CAPITAL 

Looming like dinosaurs in the woods, the rusting machinery of 
Goochland’s gold mining operations can still be found around Caledonia and 
Tabscott—eerie reminders of a bygone era. From the first settlement at 
Jamestown, there were rumors that “there’s gold in them thar hills.” Captain 
Christopher Newport and others braved the Indians and the wilderness in 
the hope of finding gold. 

As geologists have since discovered, Newport and his successors were 
not entirely in pursuit of fool’s gold. Goochland lies in the center of Virginia’s 
gold belt, an area of 705 square miles running north to south along the center 
of the Piedmont Plateau. 

It was not until 1829, however, that the first organized gold-mining op- 


eration in Goochland began in the placer gravels on the Collins place, east 


ist 


Built around 1825, Mount Airy has been home 
to six generations of the DuVal family. 
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of Caledonia. The discovery of gold at the Waller mine just southeast of Tabscott 
followed in 1831, and within the next few years prospectors explored all of 
the significant veins in the area. 

Gold was found at the Tellurium mine in 1832 by G. W. Fisher, and in 
1834, Fisher and Sons, in partnership with D. W. K. Bowles, began Goochland’s 
most successful gold-mining operation. The prospect at Tellurium was so prom- 
ising that, in 1836, Fisher and Bowles built a primitive six-stamp mill, believed 
to have been the first in the United States. When Commodore Stockdon 
purchased Tellurium in 1848, he expanded operations and erected a forty- 
stamp mill. The mill burned in 1857 and mining ceased until 1935 when, like 
many of the mines in the area, Tellurium was once again worked for a brief 
period of time. 

Based on local reports, it is believed that between 1834 and 1857, pro- 
duction at Tellurium was at least $250,000 and estimates have ranged as high 
as a million dollars. This seems unlikely, as the best estimate for total gold 
production in Goochland is no more than a million dollars. 

Even so, Goochland was the major producer of gold in this country 
until its prospects were overshadowed by the promise of greater wealth in 
California, and ultimately the Civil War disrupted operations and bankrupted 
most of the mine owners. Still, the dream of a mother lode in western 
Goochland has never quite died. In the 1930s, several of the mines in the area 
were reopened and worked, with little success, but there are those who still 
believe that there is, indeed, a harvest of gold in Goochland’s hills. Every now 
and then, one hears of a panner working the streams around Tabscott who has 


found a tiny gleaming, gold nugget. 


THE PAYNES, THE DUVALS, AND THE BOWLES 

The gold fever may have come and gone in western Goochland, but the 
Paynes, the DuVals, and the Bowles have remained in the area for genera- 
tions. Perhaps the continuity and commitment to community that character- 
izes these families comes from the land and 
the location itself. The pace of life is slower 
and steadier than in the east. The land is more 
demanding of attention, and the relative isola- 
tion of the area requires both inner resource- 
fulness and a resolute sense of commitment to 
the county. 

Much of western Goochland was origi- 
nally Payne country. Beginning in 1729, George 
Payne and his descendants patented and pur- 
chased thousands of acres extending, more or 
less, from Sandy Hook to Tabscott. When 
George Payne died in 1744, he left his Cleve- 
land estate on Little Lickinghole Creek near 
Othma to his son George, who was already 
settled there. To this same son George and 


another son Josias, he bequeathed the Hickory 
Hill property, and to his youngest son, John, 
“the plantation where I now dwell.” 

John Payne, who became a colonel in the 
Goochland militia during the French and In- 
dian War and later served in the House of 
Burgesses, built White Hall on the property 
inherited from his father. White Hall was re- 
puted to be the most magnificent house in the 
back country, and an insurance declaration 
made by Robert Payne in 1801 supports this 
contention. 

The brick and frame house was an L- 
shaped two-story structure of almost thirty- 
eight hundred square feet. To the left of the 
house was a sizable separate kitchen, a smokehouse, a dairy, and a large barn. 
To the right was a thirty-by-sixteen weaving house with brick chimneys at each 
end. Because of its location and Colonel Payne’s reputation for hospitality, it 
was said that “all roads lead to White Hall,” and if one traces the route of 
today’s White Hall Road through the heart of Goochland, this would still be 
true, if White Hall itself were not long gone. 

John’s brother George, a surveyor and Vestryman, is credited with build- 
ing the original part of Cleveland around 1729, making it one of the earliest 
manor houses in Goochland. He also built the original center portion of Hickory 
Hill sometime prior to his death in 1784. Cleveland was left to George’s son, 
George Woodson Payne, who had lived there prior to his father’s death and 
was probably responsible for enlarging the house. 

George Woodson Payne did not remain at Cleveland after his marriage 
to Mary Dandridge, daughter of General Nathaniel West Dandridge of Hanover 
and his wife, Dorothea Spotswood, daughter of Virginia Governor Alexander 
Spotswood. Much involved in county matters, George Woodson Payne and 
his wife moved first to Retreat (Rose Retreat) just north of the Courthouse, 
and eventually to Dungeness near Rock Castle which he purchased from Tho- 
mas Esten Randolph. In addition to his involvement in selecting a site for and 
approving the building of the new courthouse between 1821 and 1827, Payne 
also served as sheriff of the county in 1825. Cleveland passed through any 
number of hands after Payne sold it in 1813 and was derelict until rescued and 
moved to Manakin by Robin Lind and Kitty Williams. 

Hickory Hill, on the other hand, has remained in the Payne family to 
this day. In 1782, Hickory Hill became the property of Captain Tarleton Payne, 
son of Josias Payne, and Elizabeth Fleming, daughter of Tarleton Fleming of 
Rock Castle. Only twenty-four years old when he returned from fighting in 
the Revolution to Goochland, Captain Payne married Elizabeth Winston within 
a year of Cornwallis’s surrender and turned his hand to farming. 

Failing as a farmer, Tarleton Payne sold off much of his land to support 
his growing family. At his death, his son, William O. Payne, who supported 


Joseph and Mourning DuVal of Mount Airy 
played important roles in establishing Mount 
Gilead Baptist Church at Tabscott in 1831. 

Mrs. DuVal is said to have suggested the name, 
and Mr. DuVal was the first in an unbroken 
succession of DuVals to serve as deacon. The 
original congregation numbered thirty-seven, 
including one black man named Robin, a slave 
belonging to Joseph DuVal. Miss Olive Riddell, 
missionary to China and a much revered person 
in the Baptist Church, was born at the nearby 
Ennis Payne house and was a member of Mount 
Gilead in her youth and after her retirement. 
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This map shows eleven of the mines in 
Goochland’s “gold belt” that were actively 
worked in the early nineteenth century. It has 
been estimated that over the years there were 
forty-eight mines and prospects in the county. 


So: 


the entire family, had earned title to Hickory 
Hill and a mere 132.5 acres. More successful 
than his father, William Payne was not only 
commissioned a captain and served his coun- 
try during the Mexican War of 1845-1849, 
he also considerably enlarged the house at 
Hickory Hill and increased the surrounding 
property to 1,049 acres at his death in 1868. 
Tarleton Payne was not the only mem- 
ber of his family to struggle as a farmer in 
Goochland. His uncle John Payne also toiled 
to little avail in the hard red clay of the back 
country. Although a captain in the Goochland 
Militia in 1760, John Payne nevertheless con- 
verted to Quakerism upon his marriage to 
Mary (“Molly”) Coles of Coles Hill in Hanover 
County. Neither family was pleased with this 
union. Molly was expelled from the Cedar 
Creek Meeting House for marrying outside of 
the faith, while John Payne’s conversion to a 
faith that refused to tithe or serve in the mili- 
tary was anathema to a family steeped in a 
tradition of public and military service. 
Although John Payne’s father Josias had 


left his son two hundred acres on the branches 


of Little Byrd Creek in Goochland and another four hundred acres in Fluvanna, 
John and Molly Payne moved to North Carolina in 1865 to join the New 
Market Quaker Meeting. It was there that their daughter Dolley, who become 
the most famous of all the Paynes, was born in 1768. 


When Dolley (who was never Dorothy or Dorothea as biographers would 


Placer gravels were worked at the Bertha and 
Edith mines prior to the Civil War. In 1877, 
two veins were opened and a stamp mill 
installed. Mining ceased in 1898, but was 
revived between 1937 and 1939, when placer 
gravels were once again worked. Pictured is Paul 
Bailey inspecting a power washer that was used 
to separate minerals. 


Facing page: While much of the mining in 
Goochland took place on the surface by sifting 
through placer gravels for precious metal, shafts 
were worked at several sites. The deepest of the 
shafts was at the Waller Mine where in the 
1930s the Cohn shaft was opened up to a depth 
of three hundred feet. Courtesy of the Virginia 
State Library. 
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This house at Tabscott, owned by Jean and 
Walter Poarch, is typical of many found in the 
area and was once the home of the gold miners. 


Cleveland was begun around 1729-1735 by 
George Payne, who along with William Cabell 
and James Holman was one of the first 
gentlemen justices of Goochland. Between 1784 
and 1800, George Woodson Payne, his 
grandson and son of Colonel John Payne of 
White Hall, probably enlarged the house. After 
G. W. Payne sold Cleveland to Dr. Alexander 
W. Mitchell in 1813, it passed through the 
Fulcher, Leake, Harris, and Davis families, 
among many others, and by 1975 was derelict. 
Much of the house was rescued and moved 
from its original site near Othma to Manakin 


by Robin Lind and Kitty Williams. 


Many of the homes in northwestern Goochland 
were built by members of the Payne family. 
Hickory Hill was not only built by George 
Payne, prior to his death in 1784, but it is today 
the home of Miss Georgie and Mr. Louis Payne. 
Although Dolley Payne Madison never lived at 
Hickory Hill, she did live nearby as a child and 
is believed to have visited here and enjoyed 
playing in Drumright Branch. 


Following the Revolution, Captain Tarleton 
Payne settled at Hickory Hill where he and his 
wife, Elizabeth Winston, raised seven children. 
Although Tarleton Payne struggled to make a 
living at Hickory Hill, he is said to have left this 
house, located on Pea Ridge, to a free black, 
Milly Payne, who was his daughter. 


Lod. 


The Oaks sits right on the dividing line between 
Goochland and Fluvanna Counties. Not long 
ago, this unusual situation prompted an 
attempted “political coup” when there was an 
attempt to oust Nancy Bowles as chairman of 
Goochland’s Democratic Party by claiming that 


she actually lived in Fluvanna. Jane Saunders 


photo courtesy of the Goochland Garden Club. 


A bumper tobacco crop is displayed by the men 
of the Pryor family in 1946. Pictured are Lillian 
Pryor with two children, Russell Pryor, Booker 
Pryor, and Brown Pryor. Courtesy of Sophia Pryor. 


Facing page: Charles T. Bowles, who lived near 
Tabscott, is pictured with his “best friends” 
ready to go fox hunting in the 1950s. Courtesy of 
Sophia Pryor. 
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have it) was just a year old, her parents returned to Goochland. Forbidden by 
his beliefs to use slave labor, John Payne struggled alone to farm his two 
hundred acres for six years. In 1775, drawn by the proximity of the Cedar 
Creek Meeting, the Paynes moved to Scotchtown, the former home of Molly 
Payne’s cousin, Patrick Henry. Both John and Molly Payne served as clerks of 
the meeting, and the years at Scotchtown appear to have been happy ones. 
Even so, John and Molly Payne found it morally abhorrent to live in a slave 
state, and in 1783, the family moved to Philadelphia. 

If their lives were improved by living in the community of Friends in 
Philadelphia, the move proved to be a financial disaster. Unsuited for the 
world of business, John Payne went bankrupt, and then, most painful of all, 
was expelled from the Quaker Meeting for not paying his debts. He died, not 
long after, a broken man. His daughter Dolley, 
widow of John Todd, married James Madison 
of Virginia in 1794. In 1801, Madison became 
Jefferson’s secretary of state, and the lively and 
gracious Dolley Madison became the widowed 
president’s official hostess. In 1809, she and 
her husband moved into the White House 
upon his election to the presidency. 

Just as Hickory Hill has remained in the 
Payne family for generations, Mount Airy has 
been home to members of the DuVal family 
ever since Joseph DuVal purchased the land 
on which it stands in 1801. A great-grandson 
of the French Huguenot refugee Daniel DuVal, 
Joseph DuVal had married Mourning Holman, 
daughter of Elizabeth and Henry Holman who 
lived adjacent to his new property. 

By 1825, Joseph DuVal had completed 
his home at Mount Airy, so named for its site 
on one of the highest points in the county, 
and acquired a total of 702 acres along Little 
Byrd Creek. His ability to increase his hold- 
ings from the original tract of 144.75 acres 
probably resulted from the profitable gristmill 
and sawmill he had operated since 1817. The 
mills, which dated at least to 1777, remained in operation until 1916. 

The house at Mount Airy was left to Joseph and Mourning DuVal’s 
daughter Mary and her husband, Robert A. Jordan. The DuVal’s son, Dr. 
Robert K. DuVal, had previously purchased considerable acreage from his 
parents, and, except for his service during the Civil War as a doctor in Gray’s 
Battery, Goochland Light Artillery, served the local community as a physician 
and schoolmaster at Mount Gilead for many years. 

Like many of its neighbors, Mount Airy was ransacked by Sheridan’s 


raiders in 1865, and there are still molasses stains on the attic floor from 
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The classic one-and-a-halfstory salt-box house 
on the Toler Farm is about two hundred years 
old. Much of the original house has remained 
unaltered and most of the woodwork is 
authentic. It is now the home of Mrs. Cabel 
Mahanes. 
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overturned and pillaged food supplies that had been secreted there. The house 
itself was not damaged, and in 1880, John Winston DuVal, only son of Dr. 
Robert and Barbara Payne DuVal, purchased Mount Airy from his aunt, agree- 
ing to “board and clothe her for the rest of her natural life.” Today, Mount 
Airy is the property of Ila Williams Bowles DuVal, widow of John Winston 
DuVal’s son Ivanhoe DuVal, and has been home to six generations of the 
DuVal family. 

Not far from Mount Airy, The Oaks has also been in the same family for 
six generations. Named for the large grove of oak trees surrounding the house, 
The Oaks was built in 1830-1832 by George Washington Richardson, and it 
is an exceptionally fine example of the architectural transition from the Fed- 
eral style to the Neoclassical. 

The wainscoting and mantels at The Oaks are especially noteworthy. 
Based on the Adams Brothers’ classical pattern books, the parlor mantel is, 
however, a unique transitional piece. The blue mantel shelf rests on a white 
entablature with an antique gold dental molding, and above this is a large, 
carved gold fan, framed by two panels of grained rosewood. Below is a course 
of incising in a dogwood motif, and on the white pilasters are bright blue 
carved trees. The wainscoting is equally elaborate and colorful. 

In his will George Washington Richardson divided his estate into four 
parcels for each of his children, bequeathing “the Mansion House Lot” to his 
son, Samuel G. Richardson. Following Samuel’s death, his grandson, Dr. Ri- 
chard Curd Bowles, son of Betsy Barrett Richardson and Abram P. Bowles, 


NS 


purchased The Oaks in 1874. A widower, Dr. Bowles had recently married 
Sarah Catherine Payne. 

Like his neighbor, Dr. Robert DuVal, Dr. Bowles had served in the 
Confederate Army. A surgeon, he had been aboard the Flagship Tennessee 
when it was taken by Admiral Farragut in the Battle of Mobile Bay. Following 
his second marriage, however, he settled into the practice of medicine at The 
Oaks. Still in the Bowles family is a plantation cupboard where Dr. Bowles 
stored his supplies, and there is, even today, a lingering scent of disinfectant 
and medicine. 

Following Dr. Bowles’ death, The Oaks became the home of Miss Mary 
Eliza Bowles and her brother, George Ashby Bowles, who served in the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates for many years and was later insurance commissioner 
for the Commonwealth. Today, The Oaks is home to his daughter-in-law, Nancy 
Thumma Bowles, widow of Colonel George A. Bowles, Jr., with whom she 
raised four sons there. 

The Paynes, DuVals, and Bowles families have deep roots in western 
Goochland and their ties to the land and each other have been reinforced 
through the years by marriage and ties of blood. More than many of the 
houses in Goochland or elsewhere, Hickory Hill, Mount Airy, and The Oaks 
stand as monuments to the importance of family and a sense of place in an 


evolving society. 


If there is any doubt that northwestern 


Goochland is Payne country, one need only 


read the names of the entire Tabscott school 


enrollment. 


This picture was taken at Mount 


Gilead Church, which also served as the school. 


Pictured are, 
Johnson, Sal 


first row, Kate Hasker, Minnie 
y Richardson, Ethelyn Payne, Ivy 


Payne, “Debbs” Cornelius, Lewis Johnson, and 


Hughson Jor 


dan. Second row, Lottie Johnson, 


Ettie Payne, Miss Mary Bowles, Willie Payne, 
Mollie Payne, Edna Winston, Daisy Payne, 


Irving Payne, and Durwood Payne. Courtesy 


of Sophia Pryor. 
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Groome’s Tavern was built around 1809 

and in 1860 became known as Parrish’s Tavern. 
Once the home of L. T. Payne, it is now owned 
by Thomas and Russell Payne. 


Not to be confused with the house called 
Bunker Hill that once stood near Clover Forest, 
this house, also called Bunker Hill, is located 
just south of Hadensville. Built around 1802, it 
has long been home to the Pryors and has 
recently been restored by Alfred J. Pryor, Jr. 


Boxwood Manor is actually two houses 
connected by an enclosed porch. The rear house 
is the oldest and was built about 1787 by the 
Mitchell family. Much of the original 
wainscoting, mantels, and other woodwork 
remains in this portion of the house. Named for 
the enormous boxwoods both in front and to 
the side of the house, Boxwood Manor is 
currently being restored by Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Huffman. 
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This vignette from farm life in Goochland 
shows Mrs. Annie Farrow Jennings with her 
daughters, Jocelyn and Myrtis. Courtesy of Jocelyn 
Jennings. 


Inherited from his father, Colonel John Payne 
of White Hall, New Market, near Othma, was 
the home of Captain Archer Payne (Goochland 
Militia, 1769) and Martha Dandridge Payne. 
Mrs. Payne was the sister of Mrs. George 
Woodson Payne and granddaughter of Governor 
Spotswood. Alexander Spotswood Payne 
inherited New Market and probably built this 
house around 1830. The Paynes’ daughters 
married into the Bolling, Fleming, and Strother 
families. Jane Saunders photo courtesy of the 


Goochland Garden Club. 
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one, sometimes called Parrish’s Tavern, is located at Gum Spring. 


One of the many taverns that were found along the old Three Chopt Road, this 
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CHAPTER X 


East Along the Three Chopt toad 
Yoward hichmond 


f there were a colonial equivalent to today’s super highways, one such 
major thoroughfare would have been the Three Chopt Road. Stretching 
from Richmond, the Commonwealth’s political and commercial center, 
across the Blue Ridge to the fertile, agricultural Shenandoah Valley, the 
Three Chopt Road was for over two hundred years the main east-west 
route across Virginia. 

During the colonial period, the building and maintenance of public roads 
was an important function of the county courts. Appointed by the gentlemen 
justices of the county, an overseer or surveyor of the roads was charged with 
seeing that the court’s orders for building roads were carried out. Citizens living 
along the road were named to carry out the actual work of road building. 

On June 19, 1733, the Goochland Court issued an order for a road that 
was likely the initial part of the one called Three Chopt today: 

Ordered that road be cleared from the Mountains down the ridge between the 
North River [Rivanna] and Pamunkey River [South Anna] the most convenient way. 


Robert Adams is appointed Surveyor thereof and the adjacent inhabitants to clear it. 
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The earliest house at Woodville, near East 
Leake, was built around 1735 and was the 
home of Henry Wood who served as first clerk 
of the court in Goochland County from 


1728 to 1753. 
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By 1742 or so, the order books suggest that the “Mountain Road” was 
open from Richmond through the Blue Ridge (then called the “Blew Ledge”) 
along the route of the Three Chopt Road, although the name Three Notch’d 
Road does not appear until 1743. The name originated with the markers for 
the road: three notches were cut into trees at periodic intervals the length of 
the route. 

The road orders make for interesting reading, especially for genealogists, 
as many of the inhabitants along the route are named. There is even a hint of 
scandal occasionally. In May of 1734, there is a “Grand Jury Presentment” 
against the “Surveyor of the Road from the Mountains to the head of Licking 
hole for not keeping the roads in repair.” On the same day that the grand jury 
convened, Peter Jefferson was appointed the new surveyor for the road. 

Taverns and ordinaries to accommodate thirsty and weary travelers quickly 
sprang up along the Three Chopt Road. Woodlawn, one of the finest houses 
in the back country, was leased from the widow of Elisha Leake by John 
Trevillian (later of Eastwood at Sabot) who operated a tavern there in the early 
nineteenth century. 

A fine, four-square late Georgian manor house, Woodlawn is believed to 
have been built around 1765 by Josiah Leake. Subsequently, Josiah Leake sold 
the property to his brother Elisha. Both brothers served as captains in the 
Goochland Militia, Elisha serving until the end of the Revolutionary War. 
Elisha Leake became a prosperous miller, operating two gristmills on Big 
Tuckahoe Creek. One of Woodlawn’s distinctive features—three millstones 
carved into the mantel in the supper room—ref lect Elisha Leake’s occupation. 

In 1834, Woodlawn became the home of Colonel Thomas Taylor of 
Goochland, who achieved considerable fame during the Mexican campaign 
for his role in placing the United States flag on the ramparts of Chapultepec 

x in 1847. A literate and idealistic man, Taylor 
named his sons after the great men of history. 
His son Americus Vespucius, whose initials 
“AV” can be found carved in the fireplace 
bricks and woodwork at Woodlawn, followed 
his father into the military and served in Guy’s 
Battery of the Confederate Army during the 
Civil War. 

Interestingly, many of the families that 
settled along the Three Chopt Road produced 
military men of distinction. Brigadier General 
David Bullock Harris, CSA, who settled at 
Woodville near East Leake in 1853, was con- 
sidered one of America’s greatest military en- 
gineers. Of Harris, General Robert E. Lee said, 
“What General Harris cannot accomplish, it would be useless for me to at- 
tempt.” Harris, who supervised the building of fortifications at Charleston 
and Savannah, died of yellow fever in 1864 in Charleston. 

Monterey, south of the Three Chopt Road, was built by the Portuguese 


immigrant Francisco Xavier Monteiro, Count de Barros, around 1825. Three 


of Monteiro’s sons served in the military of their father’s adopted country 
with distinction. Andrew Alcides Monteiro, who married Pocahontas Woodson 
of Goochland, served in the Mexican War. Aristides Xavier Monteiro, who 
married Mary Frances Cocke of Goochland, became a physician and served 
the Confederacy as surgeon. Walter Archimedes Monteiro studied law and 
served with the Stonewall Jackson Brigade during the Civil War. Two of the 
first Monteiro’s grandsons distinguished themselves in the service of 
Goochland: Moses Tredway Monteiro as clerk of the court (1900-1912) and 
Andrew Xavier Monteiro as commonwealth’s attorney and judge. 

Among the first Huguenot settlers in Goochland were members of the 
Guerrant family that eventually established themselves at Ceres. Following 
the first call to arms at the beginning of the Revolution, John Peter Guerrant 
and his sons, John, aged seventeen, and Daniel, only fourteen, headed north 
from their home on the Three Chopt Road to join the Continental Army. 

The Guerrants fought in many of the northern campaigns and endured 
the long winter at Valley Forge. John, Sr., and Daniel both achieved the rank 
of Major. John, Jr., served as a lieutenant and paymaster, and, although wounded 


at Guilford Courthouse, returned to participate in the victory at Yorktown. 


Henry Wood’s table tombstone. 
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The second house at Woodville, built in front 
of the first, was the home of Brigadier General 
David Bullock Harris, CSA, who as a young 
man worked as an engineer on the James River 
and Kanawha Canal and later won praise as 

a great military engineer for his work on the 
defenses of Charleston and Savannah. 


Monterey was built by Francisco Xavier 


Monteiro, Count de Barros, who was minister 
of finance to Portuguese King John VI. The 
count was forced to flee his native country, 
however, because of his Jeffersonian ideals and 
his role in a shortlived revolution against the 
monarchy. Assisted by his father-in-law, the 
British ambassador to Portugal, Monteiro, 

his wife, Angela Emilia Cartwright, and their 
six children fled Lisbon by night and made 
their way to a ship bound for England. In 1824, 
the Monteiros arrived in New York, and 

in 1825, they purchased five hundred acres in 
Goochland on which they built their home. 
Jane Saunders photo courtesy of the Goochland 


Garden Club. 
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For their heroic service during the Revolu- 
tion, the United States Congress awarded 
John Guerrant and his sons a “sword of merit” 
that remains a prized possession of their de- 
scendents. 

Built upon land that was once part of 
Ceres, Vallambrosa was and is a “simple cot- 
tage,” relative to many of the manor houses 
in Goochland. Nevertheless, it stands as the 
sole reminder of one of Goochland’s impor- 
tant families, the Massies. Vallambrosa was 
built in the 1870s by Dr. Charles Guerrant 
Massie upon his return from service as a sur- 
geon during the Civil War. Dr. Massie was 
not only a great-grandson of John Guerrant, Jr., but also a descendent of Charles 
Massie, grandfather of General Nathaniel Massie. 

Nathaniel Massie, Sr., came to Goochland around 1760, married Eliza- 
beth Watkins, daughter of Thomas Watkins, and settled land on the James 
that had been patented by his father. Nathaniel Massie, Sr., served as a cap- 
tain in the Goochland militia during the Revolution and as a gentleman jus- 
tice of Goochland. Nathaniel Massie, Jr., joined the Goochland milita be- 
fore he was seventeen years old and joined in the effort to contain and repel 
Tarleton’s raiders. 

In 1783, Nathaniel Massie, Jr., just twenty years old, headed west, first 
to Kentucky where his father held several land grants and then on to what 
would become Ohio. Massie was in the forefront of what would become a 
substantial westward migration, and among those who followed Massie to the 
west were a significant number of Goochlanders. Many Kentucky families, 
especially, can trace their roots to Goochland, and several Baptist churches in 
Kentucky are “descendents” of Dover Baptist Church at Manakin. 

In 1791, Nathaniel Massie established one of the earliest settlements, 


now Manchester, in Ohio. He also laid out the town of Chillicothe, Ohio, 


where, in 1793, one hundred families from Virginia and Kentucky drew lots 
for property. Massie served as the first major general of the Ohio Militia after 
Ohio was admitted to the Union and subsequently held several important 
offices in the state, including serving as president of the state senate. 

Not far from Ceres and Vallambrosa is Oilville which, were it not for 
unfortunate connotations, might well have been called “Andersonville” dur- 
ing the middle of this century. While Matt Anderson, postmaster and propri- 
etor of the general store at Oilville, did not follow the Three Chopt Road into 
military service, he did head for Richmond in 1959 where he represented 
Goochland, Louisa, Fluvanna, and Powhatan in Virginia’s General Assembly. 
Anderson, who had previously served the county as a supervisor and as county 
treasurer, was the last Goochland resident to represent the county in the state 
legislature. 

When one considers how many Goochland citizens residing along the 
Three Chopt have served both their state and country with distinction, it 
becomes clear that the Three Chopt Road, and its successors, State Route 250 


and Interstate 64, have been Goochland’s main routes into the mainstream of 


state and national affairs. 


Of Huguenot descent, John Guerrant, Jr., left 


Ceres, the family estate, to serve with his father 
and brother in the Continental Army. 
Lieutenant Guerrant was wounded at Guilford 
Courthouse, but recovered and participated in 
the victory at Yorktown. A member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1788, Guerrant 
went on to serve as a brigadier general of the 
Virginia Militia, president of the State Council 
and lieutenant governor of Virginia. He is 
buried, along with his father, brother, and other 
family members, at Ceres. Courtesy of Mrs. John 
Robert Massie, Jr. 


Vallambrosa was built by Dr. Charles Guerrant 
Massie. After serving in the Civil War, Dr. 
Massie returned to Goochland and married 
Mildred Heath Guerrant, daughter of Colonel 
Charles and Sarah Thompson Guerrant of 
Balquither. The entrance posts at Vallambrosa 
are made of bricks from Balquither’s foun- 
dation. The Massie’s son John Robert, long- 
time commissioner of revenue in Goochland, 
married Evelina Guerrant Gathright in 1903 
and they made their home at Vallambrosa. In 
1961, Vallambrosa became the country home of 
Dr. John Robert Massie, Jr., a distinguished 
surgeon who practiced in Richmond. Today, Dr. 
Massie’s daughter Evelina and her family make 
their home at Vallambrosa and carry on her 
father’s interest in horses. The Perkinsville Post 
Office, given to the Massie girls by postmistress 
Massie Perkins, is now a tack room. 
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Located along the old Three Chopt Road, not far from Vallambrosa, was Balquither, thought to have been built by a Mr. 
Markham around 1779. In the mid-nineteenth century, it was the home of Colonel Charles and Sarah Thompson Guerrant. 
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The Guerrant home at Ceres disappeared long 
ago, but on a portion of the original property 
stands South Ceres, built by Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Grey Bowles. In recent years, South Ceres has 
been the site of the Commonwealth Cup polo 
matches. Courtesy of Mrs. E. Grey Bowles. 


Matthew Garland Anderson of Oilville, known 
to all as “Matt,” was born in Louisa in 1904 
and came to Goochland as a child. Anderson 
was active not only in politics but in business 
and community affairs. He was president of the 
Bank of Goochland and served on the Welfare 
Board, Virginia Board of Elections, the board of 
the Atlantic Rural Exposition, and in the 
Masons (Scottish Rite), Acca Temple, Ruritan 
Club, Farm Bureau, and Goochland Historical 
Society. Pictured with Mr. Anderson are 
Virginia Governor Mills Godwin and President 
Gerald Ford. Courtesy of Evelyn Anderson. 
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Before Anderson’s store at Oilville, this store, 
owned by Cecil Bowles, was obviously a 
thriving enterprise. The building was eventually 
transformed into the home of Goochland 
Sheriff Joel Powers. Courtesy of Gloria Tucker. 


Built around 1844, Triceland is a handsome, 
straightforward Federal-style house. It was built 
by Richard A. Trice entirely from materials 
either grown or made on the property which 
originally consisted of about eight hundred acres. 
Originally called Pleasant Grove, this property 
remained in the Trice family until 1966, when it 
was purchased by Dr. and Mrs. Jack E. Yount, 
who renamed it Triceland in honor of the Trice 
family’s contributions to Goochland. 


The Leake Cottage, built by Andrew K. Leake 
who moved there from Midway in 1902, was 
home to Dr. Louis Knight Leake, Goochland 

County treasurer, for thirty-five years. He was 


a distinguished descendent of a distinguished 
family. Leake’s great-grandfather was Dr. 
Andrew Kean (1775-1837) who practiced in 
Goochland and served as surgeon during the 
War of 1812 under Colonel John H. Cocke. 
His grandfather was Walter D. Leake of Rocky 
Spring, who married Jane Margaret Kean. 

His father was Judge Andrew K. Leake and his 
mother was Julianna Harris, daughter of General 
David Bullock Harris, who lived next door 

at Woodville. Dr. Leake, who was born at 
Midway in 1879 and died at Dogtown in 1958, 
liked to say that “I was born in the Bull Ring, 
practiced medicine on Pea Ridge, and now I’m 


retired to my kennel at Dogtown.” 


Upon his retirement from the county treasurer’s 
position on July 1, 1955, Dr. Louis Knight 
Leake was presented with a fishing rod by 
Commonwealth’s Attorney J. Clopton Knibb. 
Courtesy of Margaret Henley. 
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Jackson Shop Road derives its name from the blacksmith 
shop built by Henry Jackson in 1880. The second black- 
smith shop built by a member of the Jackson family 

was erected by George Jackson, Sr., (born 1902), on what 
is now called Blacksmith Shop Road. George Jackson, who 
is pictured setting a shoe, began shoeing horses at the age 
of twelve and retired after fifty-nine years of smithing 

in the early 1970s. The anvil on which three generations 
of Jackson blacksmiths have worked is still in the family. 
With permission of Jeffrey Mabrey. 


Dr. James H. Bowles of Sandy Hook became the first 
African-American to serve on Goochland’s Board of 
Supervisors when he was elected in 1971. A native of 
Goochland and graduate of Virginia Union University and 
Meharry Medical School in Nashville, Dr. Bowles was 
inspired by Dr. Arthur Blakey, a black doctor in Caledonia 
where Bowles grew up. Dr. Bowles began his medical 
practice in Goochland at 8:00 A.M., August 10, 1953. 
Office visits were a dollar; house calls, two or three dollars. 
Dr. Bowles continues to practice family medicine today and 
has been joined in his practice by his son, Dr. James Bowles, 
Jr. Nancy Gill photo courtesy of Goochland Magazine. 
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Ragland Memorial Baptist Church was 
constituted in 1912 with the Reverend Hugh 
Davis Ragland as_its first pastor. At this 
baptismal service in 1919, the Reverend George 
Venable is being assisted by David Parrish. 
Baptism in creeks around Goochland was 
common for many years. Mr. Harry Henley of 
Manakin used to tell a good story about spying 
on a river baptism when he was a boy. The 
convert, a lady with a shady past, shocked the 
congregation by shouting, “Good God! A 
person could drown this way!” as she went 
under. Courtesy of Lucilla Lacy. 


Spring Forest was built around 1730 on some 
eight hundred to nine hundred acres granted 
to the father of Humphrey Parrish, who served 
as a captain in the Revolution. Spring Forest 
subsequently became the home of Humphrey 
Parrish’s daughter Elizabeth and her second 
husband, Thomas Branch of Powahatan. 
Three more generations of Branches were born 
at Spring Forest before the family sold the 


property. 
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Elpis Christian Church can trace its beginnings to 
1896 when the Reverend H. D. Coffey held services 
in the Watkinsville Public School that stood on the 
site of today’s church. In 1901, Walter S. Hoye and 
his wife, Anna, deeded land for a church to R. S. 
Wiltshire, P. H. Wiltshire, and Binford Watkins. A 
building was begun but never finished, and the new 
church was named Elpis, meaning hope, in honor of 
Miss Emma Hoye. By 1916, Elpis was in disarray, 
held together only by the leadership of Bias and Willie 
Wiltshire. At this critical point the Reverend Abner 
C. Knibb, who had married Bias Wiltshire’s daughter, 
volunteered his services as pastor. The spark of hope 
was rekindled and by 1927, a new church was built, 
mostly of donated materials secured by Mr. Knibb. 
Doors, windows, and ceiling materials came from a 
disbanded church in Powhatan, and the lumber from 
the pastor's own sawmill. In 1927, Abner Knibb 
moved on. Later his son, John Haddon Knibb, was 
twice pastor at Elpis. 


Not all of Goochland’s pioneering families arrived in 
the eighteenth century. Twenty years ago, Steve and 
Paige Whitten bought some land just about in the 
middle of Goochland. The couple decided to build 
their home themselves, working mainly in the 
summers, as both are teachers. Steve drew the plans 
for an eighteenth-century Williamsburg-style house, 
and the year after they bought the property, work on 
the house began. They first lived in the basement as 
they continued to build their three-story home. In 
their kitchen, the Whittens installed Steve’s grand- 
mother’s fifty-five-year-old wood stove, on which they 
still cook. The house that they started almost twenty 
years ago is now home to the Whittens and their 
three children. Courtesy of Nancy Whitten. 
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Pee Hill, originally owned by the Ford and Gathright families, now belongs to George Alvis, Jr. The 
original house, since replaced, was a one-and-a-half-story frame farmhouse with a one-story porch added later. 
Attractively situated, the house was framed by four large oak trees in the yard. W. Edwin Booth photo. 
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Pictured in front of their home not far from 
Oilville are Minnie Alvis, Phoebe Ann Alvis, 
Olivia Alvis, and Ellen Pleasants Alvis, who 
was the mother of Minnie and Olivia. This 
picture was taken in 1910 before the house 
was destroyed by fire. Courtesy of Isabel Duke. 


Goochland Baptist Church, the oldest of the 
denomination in the county, was founded in 
1771 and was known, at first, as Nuckols 
Meeting House. The original church building 
was replaced in the 1880s, by a frame structure 
that has been beautifully incorporated into 

the much enlarged present day building. 
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St. Matthew’s United Methodist Church can trace its history 
back to the organization of a Methodist Society prior to 1828. 
In April of that year, Thomas and Sally A. Peers gave the land 
on which the church now stands to trustees Samuel Leake, 
Richard Leake, Nathaniel Smith, Thomas Peers, and Thomas 
Woodson. The first one-room log structure burned in the fall 
of 1880. Immediately after the fire, the men of the church began 
cutting trees which they hauled to John Nuckols’ nearby sawmill 
and, under the supervision of George Williams, erected the one- 
room frame building pictured. This building burned in 1956, 
but by September of 1957, a new brick sanctuary with Sunday 
School rooms in the basement was ready for services. 


Still going strong as The Corner Store, Ellis’s Store at 
Centerville was a fixture in Goochland life for many years. The 
store was bought in 1922 by Walter Ellis who ran the store with 
the help of his entire family. After Mr. Ellis’s death, his daughter 
Katherine ran the store until she sold it in 1976. Ellis’s store 
was the first in the county to have gas pumps. Truly a general 
store, Ellis sold horse feed, fertilizer, groceries, work clothes, 
and tobacco by the plug. The store was also a Trailways Bus stop 
for forty years and a voting precinct, until the law required the 
Ellises to build a separate little building out back for voting. 
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The name Nuckols is synonymous with 
Centerville, and Oak Grove, built around 1797 
by Pouncey Nuckols, is one of several old 
Nuckols homes still in the area and still owned 
by members of the family. Jane Saunders photo 
courtesy of the Goochland Garden Club. 


The farmhouse that Ralph and Ethyl Fields, 
with George Kern, transformed into the Fox 
Head Inn in 1962 was built by Raleigh Mills 
and was the home of Mr. and Mrs. Sam Alvis 
as well as the Peers Post Office before becoming 
a gourmet restaurant. The Foxhead Inn enjoyed 
continued success under the ownership of Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Pettit who recently retired. 

The Foxhead Inn is currently under renovation 
in preparation for reopening under the 
ownership of Chef Robert Ramsey. Anne Denny 
photo. 
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Clearfields, the home of Ralph and Ethyl Fields, was built in 1976 by 
local builder Elbert Henley. Among the first, if not the first, contem- 
porary house to go up in the area, Clearfields is distinguished by a 
sculptural grouping of bronze geese on an exterior wall, inspired by 


their annual flyover as they head south. 


Friendship Rest was built prior to the War of 1812 by William George, 
a veteran of that war. In 1820, Friendship Rest was deeded to William 
George, Jr., who was newly married to Susan Winn Holman. The 
Georges had six daughters and were expecting a seventh when William 
George died in 1836. Susan George raised her family and managed her 
plantation single-handedly and died in 1886, having outlived several of 
her children. Between 1890 and 1895, Friendship Rest was purchased 
by Fleming Carrington Johnson and his wife, Maria Atkisson, and 
today Friendship Rest is the property of the Johnson’s granddaughter, 


Mrs. Wise Nuckols. 
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CHAPTER XI 


acing the Fulure 


istory should be more than a cautionary tale about the mistakes of the 

past and more than an unconsidered celebration of the triumphs of 

our ancestors. When one strips away the ephemera of events and per- 

sonalities, however, there is something timeless and enduring—the land. 

As we have wended our way through Goochland, the impact of 

the county's geography on its history and its citizenry is inescapable 

and, most would say, beneficent. Each geographically distinct area of the county 

has developed a distinctive character. Yet, despite the differences between those 

who live along the fertile, and sometimes flooded, lowlands and those who 

make their homes in the more rugged and some believe healthier, back coun- 

try, there is, at least, one common thread that binds the people of Goochland 

together: a quality of grace that emanates from the land and is reflected in the 
lives of its inhabitants. 

While, in one sense, geography has been a constant force in shaping the 
life of the county, the land—how it is cared for and how it is used—is a critical 
variable to the quality of that life. 

Historically, it has been Goochland’s good fortune to have been just 


beyond the reach of rapid suburbanization and unrestrained commercial de- 


Almost seventy-five years ago, Mary Clark 

of Manakin wrote a school composition titled 
“Why I Am Glad I Live in the County of 
Goochland.” among her observations: “The 
schools in our county are proving a great 
blessing. Our boys and girls are being educated, 
and on becoming men and women are able to 
take part in the government and church work. 
... There are now few one-room schools in 
Goochland, most of them having been changed 
into graded and high schools. . . . This uniting 
of schools has resulted in better instruction, 
longer terms, and better buildings.” Today, 
Goochland has five schools: Byrd Elementary, 
Goochland Elementary, Randolph Elementary, 
Goochland Junior High, and Goochland High 
School, pictured at left. Courtesy of William 
Sheppard. 
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velopment. But, the pressures for change, both internal and external, are 
mounting, and as it looks to the future, the county must find a balance be- 
tween the various, and sometimes conflicting, needs of its citizens. 

The challenge is clear: how to retain the natural and historical integrity 
of the county while creating a tax base sufficient to the needs of all of its 
citizens. Faced with this dilemma, one can only hope that the graciousness of 
the land, and the grace it embodies, will be the guiding force in finding solu- 


tions for the future. 


GOOCHLAND HAS ABOUT EVERYTHING YOU NEED 

Grace? What exactly does it mean? Is it anything more than a vague 
concept imposed upon the narrative of the county’s history? Goochland’s 
schoolchildren have answered these questions clearly. Their thoughts on why 
Goochland is a great place to live give vitality and real meaning to the grace 
that is Goochland and make it reassuringly apparent that this spirit of grace 
transcends the generations and other distinctions that can divide. 

Above all, Goochland’s children appear to appreciate their geographic 
destiny and good fortune. Repeatedly, they cite the beauty, the wildlife, the 
space, the peace and the friendly people as the things they value most in 
Goochland. Among their thoughts on why Goochland is a great place to live: 

“Goochland has beautiful land! The grass is so green. Skies are so bright. 
Goochland is like a great big crayon box! “ Crystle Ruqus 

“It’s not very crowded at all and the people that are in Goochland are very 
friendly... . You could leave your wallet on the sidewalk for fifteen minutes, come 
back, and it would still be there... . Goochland is a healthy community. There’s not 
much pollution at all. The people care about their environment and at all the garbage 
dumps there are recyling bins.” Beth Russell 
“.. it does not have gangs or drugs there. Your neighbors are nice and friendly. 
The schools are very good... . “ Shawn Jackson 

“It is a good place to raise a family. It is a great place to raise a garden or 
farm.” Phillip Miller 

“Goochland has plenty of open space, less pollution and a perfect view of the 
sunset. That is why I live in Goochland.” Jessica Bavolack 

“My family has lived in Goochland as long as I am aware of... . Goochland 
is a wonderful county with beautiful rolling hills (which are great to sled down in the 
winter), large areas of forests, and fields of wheat, grain, corn, and wildflowers... . 
Wildlife is found all over the county .. . deer, squirrels, rabbits, and many other 
organisms are plentiful.” Sheri Hiter 

“... because the people are very nice. If you need a tool or just want company, 
here is the place to live.” Alexander Garrison 

“Goochland is serene and calm. It isn’t crowded and full of malls and shop- 
ping centers.” Anna Wilt 

“Everybody is nice and never in a big rush... . Every summer you can listen 
to the whiperwill [sic] singing.” Amanda Sullivan 

“Goochland has taken place in a lot of history. For example when the French 
General Lafayette chased the British General Lord Cornwallis through Goochland 


in 1781. Goochland was named for Sir William Gooch. Gold was discovered in 
Goochland, too, and it has its first Chinese restaurant called Gim Hay.” Adam 
Bumgarner 

“Most of the time you don't have to 
worry about somebody killing you. People 
are not as abusive. The rescue people are 
not really far. There are lots of stores and a 


library. Goochland has about everything you 
need.” Michael Leabough 


With these values entrenched in 
the hearts and minds of our young 
people, Goochland’s destiny would seem 


to be in very good hands. 


Students at the Gordon School (also known 
as Tuckahoe School) rallied in support of the 
troops during World War I. Then, as now, 
county schools were committed to educating 


the citizens of the future. 


One of several high schools in the county 


prior to school consolidation, this is the second 
Cardwell High School, built around 1920 


after the first was destroyed by fire. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


While every attempt has been made to be both thorough and accurate, 
Goochland: Yesterday and Today is a popular, not a scholarly, history. 

Two previous books on the history of Goochland County, Helene Agee’s 
Facets of Goochland History and Richard C. Wight’s The Story of Goochland, 
both owned by and available from the Goochland County Historical Society, 
have been freely consulted. 

Even more valuable in the preparation of this book were the twenty-five 
volumes of the Society's scholarly magazine. Over the years, a vast array of 
primary research and primary documents has been published in the Goochland 
County Historical Society Magazine. 

Published in the Magazine and cited extensively in this book are the diary 
of Colonel William Bolling, made available by William B. Randolph; the diary 
of Elvira Bruce Seddon, made available by Betsy Fagan; the memoir of Anna 
Clayton Logan, supplied by Sarah Logan Kenney and Susan O. Harmon; and 
Ellen Wise Mayo’s “A War-Time Aurora Borealis” from Harper’s Magazine. 

The Historical Society’s extensive files containing personal papers and 
newspaper clippings, many from early editions of the Goochland Gazette, were 
combed for material. And finally, the citizens of Goochland themselves were 
an invaluable source of personal papers, news clippings, recollections and an- 


ecdotes as well as photographs. 
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